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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


R. GOSCHEN delivered a very spirited speech at Hastings 
on Monday, where he had also happened to speak on the 
very day i in 1885 when Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto to his consti- 
tuents in Midlothian first appeared. Mr. Goschen reminded his 
hearers that in eulogising that manifesto and giving it his sup- 
port, he remarked that Mr. Gladstone had spoken in a proper 
spirit of preserving the unity with Ireland, but that he hoped 
it meant something more than unity,—that it meant legislative 
unity. “Unity,” he had remarked, “is not sufficient, for 
there might be simple unity under the Crown; there must 
be legislative unity between the two countries;” and the 
remark had been cheered to the echo by the Hastings 
Liberals of 1885. That was the time at which Mr. Gladstone 
was appealing to the country to give him such a majority as 
would prevent him from feeling the least temptation to truckle 
to the wishes of the Irish Nationalists. And Mr. Goschen 
added a remark in which we, for our part, do not at all agree. 
“The moment the temptation came, the leader who had implored 
his fellow-countrymen to strengthen his hands in order to enable 
him to resist the temptation, was successfully tempted, and fell.” 
For our own part, we believe that had Mr. Gladstone obtained 
the majority he asked for, he would have proposed just what 
he did propose, though he would then have been able to boast 
that his only motive was justice, and that he was quite inde- 
pendent of Mr. Parnell. That does not make Mr. Gladstone’s 
action less unwise, but it does clear it from the taint of 
ignobleness, 





Mr. Goschen went on to show what hardly needed showing, 
that he had not shown Mr. Gladstone any personal ingratitude 
in deserting him when Mr. Gladstone adopted Home-rule; that 
he had never been disloyal to Free-trade; that he had not been 
half as willing to cast away revenue for paying off debt when he 
lowered the Income-tax last year by a penny, as Mr. Gladstone 
was himself in 1874, when he proposed to abolish the Income-tax 
en bloc; and that if he had resigned because he did not like the 
compulsory clause in the Allotments Act of last Session, he 
would have been altogether disloyal to the great Unionist cause 
he had adopted. He reminded Mr. Gladstone that he himself 
had taken power in 1886 by virtue of a resolution of Mr. Jesse 
Collings’s in relation to allotments which he carried against the 
Conservative Government, and that he had shelved the resolu- 
tion the moment he had formed an Administration; indeed, 
that he had afterwards spoken of Mr. Jesse Collings, who was 
a member of his own Government, as “a certain” Mr. Jesse 








Collings who was understood to wish to give the labourers 
three acres and a cow. In short, Mr. Goschen replied to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Dover attack upon him adequately enough, though 
we wish that there were a great deal less of this sort of personal 
fencing in our politics. 


The Government has taken a farther step in its contest with 
Irish disorder. The Crimes Act applying to Ireland only, there 
has been an impression abroad that offenders against it could 
not be arrested in England, and consequently some of the 
leaders most implicated in urging the “Plan of Campaign,” 
or otherwise inciting to resistance, have been accustomed to 
make their speeches and then retreat to England. There is, 
however, a statute authorising the arrest of offenders against 
local law in any part of the Queen’s dominions, and on Monday 
Mr. J. R. Cox, M.P. for East Clare, who has been evading the 
police for weeks, was arrested in London and conveyed to 
Dublin, A great outcry is raised against this “outrage,” but 
the arrest appears to be quite legal, and the power of making 
such arrests is indispensable. If it did not exist, no one who 
broke a law peculiar to Scotland, where thé law itself is separate, 
could be arrested in England, and we should have the Border 
once again turned into a disorderly “Sanctuary.” Scores of 
Acts besides the Crimes Acts are limited to. Ireland, Scotland, 
or England. Are they all to be broken with~impunity because 
the offender is able to pay for along journey? The true desire 
of objectors is not that the Government should respect the law, 
but that one particular law should fail, when they would be 
able to say trinmphantly,—‘ We told you 8!” 


The “ Florentine incident” has ended in a substantial triumph 
for Signor Crispi. The Florentine Preetor is, it is true, to be 
removed—not degraded—in order to avoid “ personal complica- 
tions ;” but the French Consul is not to stay, and the French 
Government acknowledges that his conduct was illegal. The 
Treaty of 1868 between Italy and the Bey of Tunis—renewed by 
the pact with France of 1884—is acknowledged to be the law of 
the case; and the property of the late General Hussein, as a 
Tunisian subject dying in Florence, is to be distributed by the 
Italian tribunals. The Government of Italy is quite right not 
to press the personal question, which, as Signor Tosini is 
neither injured nor overruled, does not matter; but its sub- 
stantial success on all serious points should be noted. So, 
also, should the fact that immediately after the negotiations for 
a renewal of the commercial treaty between France and Italy 
had been broken off, M. de Mony received orders by telegraph 
to resume them. These unusual results are partly due to the 
ability and firmness of the Italian representative in Paris, 
General Menebrea ; but they must also be ascribed to the sound 
foothold which Italy has obtained through her recent alliances. 
For the first time, she can negotiate freely without caring for 
the threats of the Parisian Press; and when Italian diplomacy 
is free, it is very hard to defeat. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach spoke again yesterday week at 
Netheravon, his Wiltshire seat, and remarked that “some very 
wise individuals” had observed in his Bristol speech “ some 
extraordinary change” to which they had given different names. 
He could only say that his opinions on Ireland were exactly, 
he believed, on the same lines as they were when he held the 
office of Irish Secretary some fourteen months ago; and as for 
believing in the possibility of allowing anarchy and disorder to 
continue in Ireland, or the wisdom of handing over Ireland to 
such a Home-rule Government as Mr. Gladstone was willing to 
do, he looked upon them as the greatest mistakes that could be 
committed by any set of politicians in England.” We never 


entertained any doubt as to the latter part of this assertion, 
and are heartily glad to accept the former as indicating that 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has no wish to see the Irish policy of 
the Government conceding anything at the present moment to 
Mr. Parnell’s eighty-five irregulars. J But as}to Sir Michael’s 
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remark that his views are unchanged, we would rather have 


heard him say that, as compared with his views in 1885 at all 
events, they were not unchanged. Our remarks last week were 
not written without observing, as the Guardian takes us to 
task for not reminding our readers, that Sir Michael only 
wished the opinion of the Trish majority to be consulted so far 
as was consistent “with justice and honour.” Still, one cannot 
altogether forget that Sir Michael thought it consistent with 
“ justice and honour” in 1885 both to abandon the Crimes Act 
and to review once more the Irish Court’s repeatedly reviewed 
decision as to the Maamtrasna sentence, and no more fatal 
concession to the Irish irregulars was ever made. 





The Home Secretary addressed his constituents at Birming- 
ham on Tuesday, reminding his hearers that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Trish measures had not only been withdrawn by him and his 
friends without any explanation as to the form in which they 
would renew them, but had been contumeliously rejected by the 
leaders of the party in America which supplied the Home- 
rulers with the greater proportion of their funds. Mr. Patrick 
Ford, of the Trish World, who holds the strings of the American- 
Irish purse, had said that “he would not hear of the Irish 
nation being deterred from dealing at its pleasure with such 
subjects as land, as religion, as Customs duties, as military 
affairs ; and he said that he objected to the Irish nation being 
bound to the Throne and to the dynasty.” Referring to the spread 
of disorder from Ireland to England, Mr. Matthews mentioned 
that in the disorderly series of the Trafalgar Square meetings, 
112 members of the Metropolitan Police had received injuries, 
but “ not one single case of misconduct had been brought home 
to the police in London.” 

A great confusion of political tongues arose on Wednesday, 
but a confusion of tongues which we have had so often before, 
that the difficulty is to attend duly to the various speakers. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, at Leamington, explained to his audience how 
law and order is burlesqued in Ireland by police interference 
with public meetings; but he did not explain how law and 
order is burlesqued in Ireland by the League whose operations 
necessitate those interferences with public meetings. He 
repeated again his story of the negotiations of the last Tory 
Government with the Home-rulers, but did not reconcile his 
“ statement ” in the Times of June 12th, 1886, with his recent 
speech, the discrepancies of which were pointed out in last 
Saturday’s Times by Sir Albert Rollit. However, no one doubts 
that in 1885 Lord Salisbury was much less reluctant to consider 
a Home-rule scheme than he now is, nor that he permitted 
Lord Carnarvon to sound Mr. Parnell on the subject,—a per- 
mission-which he must long ago have regretted. But that 
does not show that the Conservative Cabinet of 1885, as 
a whole, ever entertained the proposal, nor do we believe that it 
did. 


Sir George Trevelyan also delivered one of his panegyrics on 
Liberalism and invectives against Liberal Unionism at Pem- 
broke, in which he testified that the Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists are now working side by side with extraordinary 
energy, the object being, in Sir George Trevelyan’s opinion, to 
suck the life-blood out of Liberalism. “ It is not very easy for any 
true Liberal to see how, when he gives a vote to a Tory, he is not 
voting for his opinions altogether.” The reply, of course, is that 
he is voting for the new Conservatism altogether,—but that the 
new Conservatism is Toryism with its fangs drawn by household 
suffrage, and that Conservatism of that kind is far preferable to 
Radicalism with the new anarchical and disruptionist bias. Mr. 
Brodrick (the Warden of Merton), in his admirable Unionist 
speech at Oxford on the same day, told a story of one of the 
Free Church ministers at the time of the Disruption, who had 
prayed, “O Lord! pour out upon us more abundantly the 
spirit of disruption ;”” but even such a minister as that would 
hardly find it needful to ask for a more abundant grace of 
disruption than we have supplied to us now both in England 
and Ireland, and to Sir George Trevelyan there seems to have 
been granted a special unction for diffusing its blessings. At 
the same Oxford meeting, Mr. Finlay dwelt on a remark of Lord 
Herschell’s, made at Edinburgh on Tuesday, that a united 
Empire was not destroyed by giving to each of our Colonies 
the blessing of self-government; from which Mr, Finlay justly 
argued that this would be the final form of Home-rule in 
Ireland,—the independence of a self-governing Colony, which 
is, in fact, independence at will. 





| 
In a Liberal Unionist meeting at Worcester, Lord Northbrook 
gave evidence as to the liberty of the Press in Ireland by quoting 


the choice epithets applied to Mr. Balfour by United Ireland 
“Bloody Balfour,” “ Bomba the little,” “lily-livered coward” 
“father of lies,” “murderer,” “ meanest of the human race,” 
“ruffian,”’ “venomous reptile,” “ thief,” “ tiger’s heart wrapped 
up in a woman’s hide,” are the descriptions there given of him 
of which Mr. Balfour takes no notice. Do they want greater 
liberty of the Press than that? Mr.'T. W. Russell in his speech 
—and he is a very hearty Liberal,—spoke with high praise of 
Mr. Balfour’s application of the Crimes Act as at once 
courageous, impartial, and judicious. : 





We see with much amazement and regret that many of the 
teachers at the University of Cambridge are disposed to refuge 
women the degrees of that University, and, as we infer, even to 
regret as a mistake the course which has been pursued in 
admitting them to certificates of having passed the various 
honour examinations of that University. This is not explicitly 
said, but it is the logical inference to be deduced from the assger. 
tion of one of the memorials just now in circulation, that 
women ought to have a separate and independent University 
to themselves, with a separate degree founded on a curriculum 
specially chosen for women. This is the view taken by the St. 
Andrews University; but we rejoice to see Professor Knight, 
of St. Andrews, while speaking well of the adaptation of their 
L.L.A. diploma for women, maintaining that the ordinary 
degrees of the different Scotch Universities ought also to be 
thrown open to women, so as to give them their choice between 
the various distinctions, and the opportunity, if they wish it, 
or, as it might often happen, even need it, of measuring them- 
selves by the intellectual standards of the other sex. We should 
not at all object to the University of Cambridge establishing, 
if it thought fit, a new diploma for women, one specially adapted, 
as its authorities might consider it, to average women’s wants; 
but we do not think that that course would be at all satisfactory, 
unless at the same time all women who preferred it were 
admitted to the degrees now conferred upon men. 


Miss Emily Davies, in an able and thoughtful letter to Wed- 
nesday’s Times, deals with the various objections to admitting 
women to ordinary degrees with very great force. She points 
out that for the most part these objections apply no less 
strongly,—in some respects even more strongly,—to what has 
already been done at Cambridge, than to what is now proposed; 
and that as they have not weighed against the former course, 
they ought not to weigh against the latter. Of the objection 
that women would be entitled to an influence in the government 
of the University if they were allowed to take regular degrees, 
she says that those who advocate opening the degrees to women 
would be quite content to accept the degrees even if deprived 
of the electoral and representative influence which the present 
degrees give; indeed, her letter covers the whole ground most 
satisfactorily. Weare glad to believe that a much more weighty 
mass of opinion favours the giving of the ordinary degrees to 
the women who choose to compete for them and who are able to 
satisfy the examiners, than that which is in favour of the utterly 
unmeaning half-and-half course. 





New South Wales has selected January 26th as the day 
for her centenary, because on that day 1788 Captain Phillip 
took possession of the Colony, and, indeed, of the whole island- 
continent, in the name of King George. Thursday, there- 
fore, was the centenary of Australia, and not of New South 
Wales alone. We have said enough on the subject elsewhere, 
but may here give some official figures received on Wednesday 
from Melbourne. The total area of Australia, including New 
Zealand, is 3,075,238 square miles, almost precisely the area of 
the United States, and thirty times that of the United Kingdom. 
The white population at the end of 1866 was 3,367,436, and in- 
creased by the surplus of births over deaths at the rate of 
67,994 in one year. The number of immigrants from all 
countries was 252,631; but the emigration is also great, and 
the excess of those remaining was only 64,947, Australia, 
therefore, would only increase by about a million in every eight 
years; but the tide of population is setting at last in its 
direction. The total revenue is £23,506,000, or nearly £8 a 
head, almost three times the British average; but the total 
expenditure is higher still, and the total Debt rises to the 
enormous sum of £153,209,000. That will be a danger here- 
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after; but as yet, Australia possesses an unassigned estate of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six million acres, and has raised in 
gold since the first discoveries, £317,663,000, or more than double 
her Debt. Much of the Australian State estate suffers from 
want of water, but it is noticed that as immigrants push in, the 
«desert ” recedes, and in all but the worst districts irrigation is 
possible. The belt round the coast, known to be fertile, would 
support fifty millions with ease. 


There is no news from Eastern Europe, where all military 
movements have been arrested by an abnormal depth of snow, 
which has impeded necessary supplies to the Russian troops, 
and has, it is reported, stopped the march of 50,000 men from 
the Army of the Caucasus; but the German Government has 
at last revealed the magnitude of its Military Biil. The total 
additional number of trained men who will be available in 
case of war is 700,000, and their first equipment will cost 
£14,000,000, which is to be raised by a 3} per cent. loan. 
The permanent cost besides the interest, or £490,000 a year, 
will probably be thirty shillings a head, as the necessary 
officers cannot be all dismissed, at once, when war is over, 
and uniforms, &c., must be renewed; and the addition to the 
Military Budget will, therefore, be at least £1,500,000 a year. 
The Minister at War, moreover, distinctly refused to pledge the 
Government to make no further demands on military account. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that not only the Bill but the money 
will be voted without a division, the whole people being con- 
vinced that the danger is most serious. It is, in fact, difficult 
to believe that a frugal and sensible Government like that of 
Germany would make such demands, unless it felt that a 
desperate contest was close at hand. The mere demand for the 
extra men, all mature, and most of them fathers of families, 
disturbs all civil society, and prevents an infinite variety of 
arrangements. 


The defect of the Italian preparations in Abyssinia is a 
certain want of boldness. The Government is so afraid of the 
effect of a reverse on Italian opinion, that it has fortified 
Massowah as if it were to be attacked by a civilised Power, 
has established four entrenched camps, has accumulated thirty 
thousand of its best troops, and is laying a deep strategic plan 
for “ drawing” Ras Alula and the Abyssinian Army. Movable 
columns are to penetrate deeper and deeper into King John’s 
country, until the Abyssinian Commander-in-Chief, impatient 
of his loss of prestige, allows himself to be provoked into a 
pitched battle. This the Italians expect to win, and then they 
will dictate the terms of a permanent peace. This would be 
an excellent plan with a civilised enemy; but the Abyssinian 
may not care about prestige, and may retreat when defeated, 
instead of making peace. Even should the scheme succeed, after a 
sanguinary battle with the fifty thousand fully armed and half- 
armed militia whom Ras Alula can bring into the field, the cost 
of the fortifications, of the transport of such an army, and of 
the preparations as for a great campaign, will make the victory 
appear to the Italian people a dearly bought one. No Power 
except ourselves as yet understands that nothing can be done 
in Eastern warfare without audacity, and the fortitude to bear 
an occasional reverse. No resources can suffice to conduct such 
expeditions in the style of a European campaign. 


There must be something of the true martyr-spirit in Louise 
Michel, the woman who in France preaches anarchy as the only 
cure for the evils of society, but who in England declared, after 
a careful examination of a London workhouse, that if the 
English Poor-Law were extended to the Continent, the moving 
force of her doctrines would be taken away. She was lecturing 
at Havre on Sunday last, when a poor clerk, named Lucas, of 
Conservative opinions, fired a revolver twice at her from behind. 
The first bullet tore away the lobe of her ear, and the second is 
believed to be still buried in her neck. Though severely wounded, 
Louise Michel cried out to the crowd, “ He has used blank- 
cartridge,” to save her assailant from being lynched—he was 
lynched, nevertheless, being beaten nearly to death—travelled to 
Paris talking to her friends, freely forgives Lucas, refuses to prose- 
cute him, and even declares that if fully convinced of the rectitude 
of his own conduct, he was right. She does this, too, knowing that 
the man, whom she never saw before, had bought the revolver 
specially to kill her. She is hopelessly in the wrong, but there 
must be nobility in her; and our own anarchists, who deem all 
weapons lawful against the State, but howl if the smallest blow 
is struck at them, might take lessons from her in manliness. 





She believes, in fact, in the righteousness of the anarchy she 
preaches, and, with different opinions, would go to the stake 
praying for her torturers. 


The American telegrams report a significant incident. On 
Tuesday, Mr. Palmer introduced into the Senate a Bill for pre- 
venting the introduction of undesirable emigrants into the 
United States. He wishes to exclude all persons of anti-social 
opinions, or without definite means of support; but his speech 
went a great deal further. He deprecated the undue pressure 
placed upon the labour market, and the growth of classes 
whom American institutions found it hard to assimilate. He 
would not allow the United States to be made a “dumping- 
ground ” for the vicious and pauperised of Europe, and thought 
that “the asylum business was about played out.” There can 
be no doubt that Mr. Palmer speaks the mind of a great many 
of his countrymen, especially with reference to the Irish, or 
that the proposal to confine naturalisation to born Americans is 
finding supporters every day. The pressure as yet is not great 
enough for action, and Mr. Palmer’s Bill will be withdrawn; but 
those now living will live to see the emigration of Europeans 
discouraged in America by laws such as now “ discourage” the 
emigration of Chinamen. The workmen in particular weary 
of an influx which, as they think, keeps down wages to the 
European level; and though they do not rule America as they 
do England, they generally hold the balance of power, and as 
the anti-Chinese laws show, they are not scrupulous in the use 
of it. 


The Egyptian Government and its British advisers have pro- 
bably acted wisely in settling the immense “claims” of the 
ex-Khedive Ismail. That personage has never resigned the 
hope of being restored to Cairo, he was secretly favoured by at 
least one European Government, and he has recently been 
allowed to settle in Constantinople, where he can influence the 
Porte in Egyptian affairs to a most undesirable extent. The 
settlement of his claims will reduce his grounds of interference, 
and gradually, as he cannot keep money, his means of securing 
supporters. He knows quite well that if the British retire, 
Tewfik will fall, and there will be anarchy; and he hopes that, 
in that event, the Powers, being jealous of each other, will turn 
to the only Egyptian who, whatever his faults or crimes, can 
indubitably keep order in Egypt. Under his régime, persons 
likely to insurreet had a habit of dying early, or, at all events, 
Egyptians thought so, which was the same thing. The amount 
for which he has given a receipt in full, a million and a quarter, 
is not very large, and he takes it in Domain land. 


We have a second letter from Mr. Garson, from Edinburgh, 
complaining of our remarks on the decisions by the Crofters’ 
Commission that affect his client, Lady Gordon Cathcart, the 
proprietrix of South Uist. His point is, that there was a second 
set of them, which not only supplement but modify those we 
described. In no newspaper file will there be found mention 
of such a complementary issue. The judgments put forth on 
October 12th have everywhere been treated as exhausting what 
was done by the Court with respect to the Cathcart property ; 
but Mr. Garson ought to know, and we willingly accept his 
testimony in advance of the detailed report by the Commissioners, 
which will soon appear. To what does that testimony amount ? 
It is admitted that as respects the 244 cases first dealt with, 
there was a reduction of 28 per cent. made on their rental, 
while 68 per cent. of arrears was extinguished. It is alleged 
that in 76 cases decided later, the rents were reduced only by 
83 per cent. That certainly shows a considerable mitigation of 
the excess to which rack-renting was carried in other cases; 
and though it does not greatly improve the result overhead, it 
helps to bring Lady Cathcart into favourable comparison with 
other Hebridean landowners. Nevertheless, it is a poor outcome, 
such as must sadly have disappointed the advisers of the pro- 
ceedings, for its poverty is rendered conspicuous by the fact, 
which Mr. Garson does not venture to contradict, that, inverting 
the ordinary and almost universal rule, Lady Cathcart was in 
every instance named as the suitor. There is a passage in Mr. 
Garson’s letter which we do not understand. He upbraids us 
with representing that the reductions made affect the whole 
rental derived from South Uist. Surely every sane person, not 
to say every lawyer, must be aware that the Commissioners 
could not go outside the cases brought before them. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent, 
Consols were on Friday 1023 to 1023. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEXT CENTENARY OF AUSTRALIA. 


T is a little absurd, perhaps even a little impudent, to talk 
of “the centenary of Australia,” when the island- 
continent must have had a history, if we only knew it, of 
ousands of years already. The evidence of the mounds of 
clam-shells on the coast proves beyond question that man has 
lived in Australia for thousands of years, while the strange 
tribal laws of the aborigines indicate that their elaborate and 
burdensome social system must have grown up out of customs 
of fathomless antiquity. The West, with all its learning, 
knows not whence they came; and as they are not formidable, 
and in obedience to some unknown law dwindle instead of 
multiplying, it regards them little more than it regards 
monkeys ; yet they invented the boomerang, they have formed 
large and strictly bound societies, and they must have had 
wars, alliances, policies, and, if we may judge from the rigour 
with which their own laws are obeyed, even successful legis- 
lators. They are, however, dying out ; no form of protection 
helps them in the least; education only wearies their brains ; 
some cause, which we believe to be heart-break, but which may 
be a change of diet, arrests their prolificness, and in a genera- 
tion or two they will be a memory, clearly recalled only by a few 
antiquarians and ethnologists, one more added to the thousand 
evidences that, whatever may be the ultimate purpose of 
Providence, one of its methods is waste. We do not regret 
the Hittites, who built cities and founded a civilisation, and we 
do not know why we should regret the Australians; and yet 
there is some melancholy in the thought that a race of human 
beings should have owned that glorious continent for ages, 
should have been blind to all its capabilities, and should pass 
away unresistingly into forgetfulness, hardly more regarded 
than some perishing race of birds, Europe has talked and 
written more of the last dodo than of the last Tasmanian. The 
silence of the great change is so wonderful. The Anglo-Saxon 
lands on a continent, and a congeries of minute nations which 
has lived on it for ages departs unresisting into space. We all 
in the West—that is, the small per-centage of us who have es- 
caped from intellectual savagery—linger with unceasing interest 
over the story of Atahualpa’s alarm as he gazed on the painted 
report of Pizarro’s landing; but think what the apparition of 
the white man would have been to the Australian if he had 
only known its meaning, with what fury he would have fought, 
with what despair he would have yielded. Still, the im- 
pudent self-assertion of the Anglo-Saxon has a certain truth 
below it. The use of Australia to the rest of the world, 
her history in its truest sense, dates from her occupation by 
the English, and that began on January 26th, 1788, when 
Captain Phillip announced to an inattentive world that thence- 
forward the people of a little island in the Atlantic intended 
to own and govern a land in the South Pacific thirty times 
greater, and possibly fifty times richer, than their own. They 
have owned and governed it ever since, have founded, in their 
haphazard, anarchical, and most effective way, a group of 
vigorous States on the fringe of the great continent, and are 
looking forward with reasonable confidence to the day when 
the statesmen of a Federation as populous as that of the 
United States, as large in area and possibly as rich, shall 
* announce that, within the vast expanse of the Pacific, political 
initiative and the political veto belong to them alone. Let 
us consider for a moment what that outlook means, what sort 
of a State Australia will be when, amidst ceremonials of which 
the very machinery will probably all be new, it celebrates its 
second centenary. Political prophecy is not of much use, but 
it is at least more useful than the political boasting of which 
we, who have neither the nerve to subjugate nor the wit to 
conciliate a little island at our doors, are so incurably fond. 
There is every reasonable probability that in 1988 Australia 
will be a Federal Republic, peopled by fifty millions of English- 
speaking men, who, sprung from the same races as the American 
of the Union, will have developed a separate and recognisable 
type, resembling yet differing from that of their cousins in 
the Western Atlantic. The most difficult work of settlement, 
the provision of food, houses, instruments, and organisation 
sufficient to tempt and to provide for increasing multitudes, 
has been accomplished ; and soon the stream of emigration, 
that wonderful outflow of annual armies from Europe, leaderless 
but obedient, guideless but unfaltering, will turn to Australia 
in increasing volume. The distance is growing shorter every 
year. A knowledge of Australian chances is spreading on the 
Continent. Emigration to America is being checked by the rise 





of that feeling of which the Bill—the first of a long series of Bills 
to come—brought into Congress this week by Mr. Palmer is the 
expression ; and within ten years the overspill of Germany and 
the United Kingdom should both alike be pouring to the South 
where there is room for all and land for all, and the sky is aleer 
and the air is warm, and the apple and the grape will flourish 
side by side. The populousness is almost certain, and so is its 
organisation as a Republic, and, as we should predict, a Republic 
with certain aggressive tendencies. Australia will have no 
boundaries but the sea, no neighbour who dare threaten her, 
no absolute need for a foreign policy of any kind, but she will 
have one none the less. Her people will differ from the 
American. They will not be so entirely agricultural as the 
Americans were ; they will be horsemen, not gig-drivers ; they 
will have almost from the first more ambition, and they will 
in many ways have at once a greater largeness of view and 
more unscrupulousness. Already their foreign policy interests 
Australians acutely, and their first effort to act as a nation has 
been to form a fleet. Already they display that curious feeling, 
so different in different peoples, that distance on water has for 
them little or no meaning. They never dream of excluding 
New Zealand from their aggregate, though it is as far from 
their coast as Constantinople from London; and they rage at 
the occupation of the New Hebrides by foreigners, though the 
islands are 1,200 miles away. Their whole conception of 
distance differs from ours as might that of the inhabitants 
of a larger planet ; and their grasp, when they begin 
to grasp, will be far-reaching. Descended from adventurers, 
not from Puritans, taught hardness by their early contact with 
violent criminals, accustomed to the management of dark 
subject races—for half Australia can only be cultivated by 
their aid—and eager as men of their climate must be for 
pleasant lives, they will thirst for dependent possessions, for 
gardens where fortunes grow, for the splendid fragments of a 
broken continent which spread in three great lines of islands 
from the Australian mainland to that of Asia, and they will 
possess them all, From the Philippines in the North—about 
as far off from Australia as New Zealand is—straight down 
to the South, Borneo and Sumatra, Celebes and Java, the 
endless islands of the Banda Sea, and the grand mass of 
Papua, will all belong to the Australians, and will be culti- 
vated for them, under their government as owners as well 
as rulers, by the overspill of Southern Asia, which by that 
time, unless the ratio alters, will be groaning under twice its 
existing population. Teutons by descent, islanders by posi- 
tion, with boundless resources, and forced for their very safety 
to triumph on the sea or pay tribute to every enemy, the 
Australians will treat the claims of the Powers of Europe to 
these islands as they are half-ready even now to treat those of 
France to the New Hebrides, by a direct defiance, before 
which Europe will recede as Napoleon receded out of Mexico 
before a message from Washington. What could Spain, or 
Holland, or France, or even Germany, do against a Republic 
in the Pacific as strong as that of America, spending its 
strength on a fleet, comparatively close to the objects of con- 
tention, and determined at whatever cost on possessing them 
for her own? There is no internal resistance possible, and 
China cannot act by sea. The Australian Republic will be 
mistress not only of her own continent, but of the Eastern 
Archipelago,—that is, of the lands which in all the world are 
richest in minerals, forests, and the means of yielding all that 
the tropics can produce. The desire to acquire these posses- 
sions, the necessity of defending them, the habit of ruling 
them, will force upon Australian statesmen and people, fleets, 
armies—dark as well as white—and alliances ; and with them, 
ideas, habits, and methods of political organisation widely 
different from those of the Americans, from whom they will 
differ also in the arrangements of their society. 


It is difficult, without mere dreaming, to predict what the 
future of this society will be ; but we venture to think that it 
will approximate much more closely to the Italian than the 
American type,—that is, it will be democratic, but not hard. 
The early Americans, whose influence is only just dying out, 
were men of austere temper, who led on an ungrateful soil— 
New England is worse to farm than Scotland—lives of per- 
manent hardship. They had to fight the sea, the snow, the 
forests, the Indians, and their own hearts; and did fight them 
all, if not with complete success, at least with persistent hard- 
ness, The Australians, we conceive, with a more genial and alto- 
gether warmer climate, without Puritan traditions, with wealth 
among them from the first, and with a habit of communion 
with Europe, will be a softer, though not weaker people, 
fonder of luxury, and better fitted to enjoy Art, with an appre- 
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ciation of beauty which the Americans have never shown, and 
with not only a love for literature, but a power of producing it 
in original forms. They will be a people growing and drinking 
wine, caring much for easy society, addicted to conver- 
sation, and though energetic, with a keen desire for a 
well-ordered and restful life. They will not, unless com- 
pelled, allow their women to wear themselves out as the 
Americans do; will, in truth, we suspect, with that climate 
to mould them, and that indifference to expense which is 
one of their marked characteristics, never be happy without 
servants, a difference which, as the servants must be dark, may 
profoundly affect their civilisation. They will, in short, desire 
easier and larger lives than the Americans do, will be less 
persistently laborious, and will feel—we note this already in 
Australians almost as strongly as in Californians—a sort of 
worship for their climate. The note of discontent which pene- 
trates the whole American character will be absent, and if not 
exactly happier, they will be more at ease. All Australian 
development will be affected by that difference, and as they 
cease to be British, Germans, and Irish, the men of the new 
type which will gradually be born, the distinctive and separate 
« Australians,” will be as distinguishable in England as the 
Americans, and distinguishable also from them. The typical 
Australian will be a sunnier man. 


MR. GOSCHEN AT HASTINGS. 


HEN one of Mr. Goschen’s few unruly auditors at Hastings 
cried out on Monday night, during that portion of his 
speech in which he was defending himself for not resigning on 
the Allotments Bill of last Session, “ Don’t you like office ?” the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might, we think, very well have 
replied,—‘ Yes, I do like office; I like office just as an artist 
likes painting, or a barrister pleading, or a judge the exposition 
of the law, or as an electrician likes the effort to perfect his 
apparatus. I like it as we all like great duties to the per- 
formance of which we are equal, though they involve great 
burdens. I like it just as the mathematician likes solving a 
new problem, or the explorer the organisation of a new expedi- 
tion. I like it because I feel stronger with this heavy weight 
on my shoulders, than I feel when relieved from all such 
responsibility ; but I like it only when I know that it makes me 
stronger, only under those conditions which enable me to do 
my best work, and nothing would induce me to retain it if I 
felt that, by clinging to office, I were losing power.’ Mr. 
Goschen did not say that. But the drift of his speech 
amounted to that. For first he explained, with what some 
people may think almost unnecessary fullness, that he is not 
holding office at the sacrifice of principle imputed to him; and 
then he went on to expound with great force some of the pur- 
poses for which he retains office, some of the ends to which he 
is devoting his official influence in the Government and the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Goschen, as the one man who, of all others, during the 
last fourteen years might justly have been charged with too 
fastidious a scrupulousness in refusing office, might certainly, 
we think, have suffered Mr. Gladstone’s rather hasty and ill- 
considered attack upon him at Dover to pass with less careful 
refutation than he actually devoted to it. And we can only 
explain his anxiety to leave not a sentence of it unanswered, by 
assuming Mr. Goschen to be perfectly conscious,—as he certainly 
ought to be, and doubtless is, —that he does immensely value the 
new weight and opportunity which office gives him, and that it 
is therefore all the more incumbent upon him to be quite 
clear, and to make the rest of the world quite clear, that he 
sacrifices nothing for it which impairs the character of the 
services rendered to the country. Mr. Goschen is, indeed, 
precisely the kind of Minister who shines in his actual work at 
least as much as in his public expositions of its principle and 
usefulness. Like the late Sir Robert Peel, he is twice as strong 
with a great administrative staff behind him as he is as an 
individual statesman: he gives them greater efficiency, while 
they give him greater authority and confidence; he keeps them 
from falling into routine, while they keep him from proposing 
what would disorganise government, and also help him to realise 
vividly how much there is which may seriously disorganise 
government, even though it remains and must long remain in 
the sphere of mere unpractical suggestion : and so it happens that 
Mr. Goschen is one of the most vivifying of Ministers to the 
department under his charge, while the knowledge and the habits 
of thought of the great Civil Servants become, in passing 
through his mind, some of the most potent of political and 
Parliamentary weapons. No wonder that, feeling this as he 








must do, he is perhaps a little too sensitive to the taunts 
levelled at him in regard to his official position. No one ever 
deserved them so little. But no one probably ever felt more 
keenly that official responsibility might become a great tempta- 
tion to him, because, instead of weighing him down, it stima- 
lates his great capacities to their highest efficiency. No one 
will ever say of Mr. Goschen, as Lord Palmerston is reported 
to have said,—whether truly or falsely we do not know,—of 
Mr. Gladstone, that he had his pockets full of Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignations, for Mr. Goschen knows too well what moral 
co-operation means and how easily its cordiality is damped, to 
make of resigning a kind of strategic demonstration. He 
will not resign till he feels either that he cannot honestly 
support the Government, or that his support would be so 
generally misinterpreted as to make it a source of weakness 
rather than a source of power. But for that very reason there 
is perhaps something of excess in his desire to show what no one 
who had watched the circumstances could have doubted easily, 
that he was not under any special political obligation to Mr. 
Gladstone at the time Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to give Ireland 
Home-rule compelled him to oppose him; that he was not 
false to any great principle when last year he reduced the 
Income-tax ; and that if last Session he had deserted the 
Government on the Allotments Bill, he would have sacrificed 
a cause which he held to be of the highest national importance, 
for a scruple honestly entertained, but neither very confident nor 
very weighty. Perhaps he was right as a constitutional statesman 
in laying more stress on the careful vindication of his political 
character before the constituencies than those who know him well 
would in his case have thought needful. As he justly says, 
the constituencies have very short memories, and he evidently 
thinks it dangerous that they should be allowed to forget the 
enormous importance of moral consistency and uprightness in 
members of the Government, or to think lightly of sharp 
moral criticisms unless they know that those criticisms are ill- 
founded. We fear, however, that the short memory of which 
Mr. Goschen justly complains will always prevent constituencies 
from weighing with any care and impartiality the justice or 
injustice of this kind of attack. Still, it is most desirable that 
the impression which Mr. Goschen or any other Minister conveys 
to them should be an impression of integrity and honour, an 
impression of great moral superiority to personal ambition, 
levity, or ingratitude. And that impression Mr. Goschen’s 
speech at Hastings has certainly produced. 

Mr. Goschen could hardly have expressed better what we 
look to the present Unionist Government to do for us, than 
when he insisted that it should bring back Parliament to its 
proper duties, and do all in its power to prevent that uncon- 
stitutional interference with functions quite unsuited to it 
which culminated last year in the monstrous attempt of a 
hundred Members of Parliament to frighten the Home Secre- 
tary into respiting a murderer who ultimately confessed his 
guilt. In our experience, there has never been so frightfully- 
dangerous an attempt to turn representatives of the people 
into an irresponsible tribunal for shielding a criminal from the 
just penalty he had earned, as that combination, nor one more 
significant of the new democratic sentimentalism and caprice. 
Because a large minority of the House of Commons is unwilling 
to do its proper duty, those who compose that minority are taught 
to snatch at all possible excuses for employing themselves 
in tasks for which they are as totally unfit as they are for the 
construction of a steam-engine or the decorating of a building. 
Mr. Goschen wants to see the House earnestly devoting itself 
to its proper task,—to securing the efficiency and economy of 
our services, the proper management of the public debt, the 
decentralisation of local government, and the various other 
measures by which he hopes to foster the returning prosperity 
of this country and the restoration of order to Ireland. We doubt 
very much whether he will find the minority in the humour to 
yield to his efforts, in spite of Mr. Parnell’s professed wish to 
get to work on English measures. The fury of Mr. Parnell’s 
followers will be too strong for him even if Mr. Parnell 
is quite serious, and we shall too probably have to strengthen 
the power of the majority to silence the incoherent wrath of 
the minority, before we can even approach the business of the 
Session. But Mr. Goschen is the man, if there be a man in 
the House of Commons, to express soberly the will and purpose 
of the nation to resume practical legislation and administration, 
in spite of the efforts of a noisy and wilful minority to plant 
every possible obstacle in the way of that procedure until Great 
Britain shall have surrendered without terms to Mr. Parnell. 
As energetic as he is constitutional, as eager to improve our 
national position as he is determined not to give place to foes, 
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as sincere in his love of true liberty as he is in his love of true 
order, England will stand fast by Mr. Goschen in the struggle 
on which we fear that he will soon be compelled to enter with 
antagonists some of whom appear to wish for the paralysis of 
England, and almost all for the virtual independence of Ireland. 


WHY UNIONISTS SHOULD REMAIN LIBERAL. 


HE Warden of Merton, in the striking speech which he 
delivered at the Unionist meeting at Oxford on Wednes- 
day, urged not only that Liberal Unionists should show strict 
fidelity to the Conservatives in the alliance which they have 
formed with them for the purpose of maintaining the Legis- 
lative Union between Great Britain and Ireland, but that they 
should remain Liberal Unionists, and not merge themselves in 
the Conservative Party. He gave as his reason, in the first 
place, that we cannot quite forget the very ambiguous rela- 
tions which existed in 1885 between the Conservatives and 
the Parnellites, relations which might obviously make it safer 
for us to stand exclusively on our own ground; next, that the 
tendency of some of the Conservatives to toy with Fair-trade, 
—in other words, with Protection,—may well be a motive for 
holding aloof, at least till all danger of that surrender is past ; 
and, lastly, that it is eminently desirable to keep alive in the 
memory of the people the great services rendered to the 
people by the party to which Lord Hartington and our other 
leaders have always belonged,—a party to the policy of which 
they have never for an instant failed to give their hearty support. 
These are good reasons for taking care to ear-mark, as we may 
say, the Liberal origin of our Unionism. We do not want to 
be responsible in any sense for the intrigues of 1885; we do 
not want to be confounded with the advocates of a retaliatory 
tariff ; we do want the people to remember that we belong to 
a party which has never grudged the people new liberties, and 
which opposes the Home-rule movement now because it 
believes that Home-rule will ruin Ireland, injure England, and 
gravely enfeeble the power of the Empire. 

But it may be said, and with a good deal of truth, that 
though these objections may be substantial enough for the 
present, they are objections the force of which every year must 
tend to attenuate. Now, that is just what we want to con- 
sider. We would fain hope that it is so. We are quite sure 
that, at least in some directions, this must prove to be the 
case. But in what directions? And where, if anywhere, is 
there a probability that the ultimate aims of the Conservative 
Party may diverge from the ultimate aims of the Liberal 
Unionists? We admit with pleasure that with a thoroughly 
popular franchise both in the counties and in the boroughs, the 
Conservatives can no longer remain what they were before 1885, 
and still less what they were before 1867. They cannot any 
longer rank themselves with the abettors of privilege,—with the 
capitalists whenever the capitalists are disposed to be hard on 
the artisans, with the landowners whenever the landowners 
are disposed to be hard on the farmers, with the farmers 
whenever the farmers are disposed to be hard on the labourers. 
All Conservative tendencies of this kind are disappearing 
rapidly enough, and will, before many years are over, have 
disappeared completely. What element in the Tory tradition 
will, then, still be likely to hold its own with the Conservatives, 
and to die hard, if it dies at all? We should reply,—Any 
element which depends not on anti-popular bias, but on imper- 
fect intellectual apprehension,—any element which is capable 
of presentation under the disguise of popular fallacies, any 
element in the Tory tradition which has found its way to the 
democratic sympathies of other lands. Now, of such as these, 
the various devices for so manipulating tariffs as to give an 
apparent stimulus to special trades and industries, are the most 
obvious and important examples. There is hardly a democratic 
country in the world which has not embraced the theory of 
Protection in some form or other, and hence we infer that, 
under some plausible fallacy or other, Protection is not un- 
likely, sooner or later, to captivate a section,—the least culti- 
vated section,—of the British public. We agree that for 
some time to come we may only too reasonably apprehend 
that the danger of a Protectionist type of Conservatism, 
—and, we suspect, almost as much of a Protectionist type of 
Liberalism,—will tend to increase rather than to decrease. 
We see no reason, indeed, why it should not become a much 
more serious danger to the Liberals than to the Conservatives, 
excepting only that the antecedents of the former party dis- 
courage it, while the antecedents of the latter party favour it. 
But then, we may set against this the greater self-will of the 





the people wish, the people can get, even though the thing 
desired be quite beyond the reach of administrative or legis- 
lative measures. If they think that wages ought to be higher 
they will get it into their heads that it only takes a little 
popular legislation to make them higher; and though there 
are many cases in which it would be quite as reason- 
able to suppose that by bringing in a Bill to make the 
sun shine on all popular holidays, that desirable result 
could be achieved, yet for a time at least the people 
will believe pleasant things, and may insist on a good 
many of their representatives voting for some ill-considered 
scheme for raising their wages. The danger is somewhat 
more imminent for the Conservatives than for the Liberals, 
only because the Conservatives have been accustomed to 
sympathise with Protection, while the Liberals have been 
accustomed to consider it part of the creed of their foes. But 
within a very short time it will be a danger threatening both 
parties alike. Still, just for the same reason for which it ig 
likely that the Liberal Party will be much earlier invaded by 
Socialist heresies than the Conservative Party, it is likely that 
the Conservative Party will be invaded by Protectionist heresies 
much earlier than the Liberal Party. Indeed, in Mr. Howard 
Vincent’s active hands the danger has already shown itself; 
just as in Mr, Conybeare’s active hands the danger of the 
Liberal Party has already shown itself. There is, then, this 
good in the disposition of the Liberal Unionists to keep their 
separate position in the world, that they will thereby incur no 
risk of being identified with the budding Protectionism of the 
least intelligent section of the Conservative Party. 

Again, we think it quite possible that the Conservative 
tradition may connect the Conservatives with a dangerous 
activity in relation to religious movements, especially if, as 
seems probable, the Liberal Party should identify itself more 
and more with the cry against Establishments and the confisca- 
tion of religious endowments. In that case, the popular party 
which favours religion,—and there is always a popular party 
which favours religion,—might very probably be spurred on 
into aggressive measures of the opposite kind, measures foster- 
ing and encouraging Church and denominational endowments as 
zealously as the opposite party might attack them; and if so, 
there would certainly be a real need for a Liberal Party hold- 
ing aloof from both movements, and discouraging both,— 
discouraging the assault on the Church and every interference 
with voluntary denominational efforts to train up children 
in definite creeds, on the one hand, and discouraging the 
propagandism of the reactionary Churches, on the other hand, 
as an encroachment on true liberty. When we consider how 
violent some of the zealots of Disestablishment are becoming, 
and how much statesmen of even Sir George Trevelyan’s 
mark seem to be disposed to stimulate that violence, we must 
expect a reactionary current to set in on the other side; and 
if it should, there would be need of a calm Liberal Unionist 
Party to hold the balance between the two. 

While we expect, then, the new democracy to detach from 
Conservatism its most anti-popular tendencies, we see quite 
enough of danger in the traditions of Conservatism in connec- 
tion with prepossessions that might very easily be thrown 
into a popular form, to hold, with Mr. Brodrick, that the 
Liberal Unionists have a work to do in the political world 
which they certainly could not do as well if they were merged 
in the party of their Unionist allies. 





LORD C. BERESFORD’S RESIGNATION. 


ORD CHARLES BERESFORD is right in his professional 
view, bnt wrong in his constitutional one,—that is the 

only opinion we can form upon the most able and temperate 
account which he gave his constituents on Thursday of the 
events which have ied to his resignation. Let us see where 
he is right first. He found, when he took office as Junior 
Lord, that the Admiralty, certainly the most necessary, if not 
the most important of all working departments, was in a most 
absurd position. Its organisation was fairly complete for 
everything except the contingency it was created to pro- 
vide against,—namely, war. That is to say, there was 
no machinery by which a service scattered over the whole 
world could be kept prepared, informed, and, in a word, 
ready, if war were suddenly declared. There was no 
organisation to secure what the soldiers call ‘ mobilisa- 
tion.” There was no plan for calling out the Reserves ; 
no scheme for supplying coal to the scattered squadrons; no 
orders for the chiefs of distant squadrons what to do, no 
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were ; no settled method of protecting the mercantile marine ; 
no arrangement, even, for the supply of indispensable stores, 
such as the sailors’ food. Everything, in fact, was arranged 
on the hypothesis of continued quiet, and on a sort of 
understanding that there would always be time and means 
for communicating between the ships and the Adwiralty, 
that routes would never be closed, that telegraph-cables 
would never be cut, that, in short, the usual would go on 
world without end. Lord Charles Beresford, as a practical 
seaman, put his finger on the weak place at once, and insisted 
on creating an Intelligence Department which should supply 
these deficiencies, and act as a nexus between the various sub- 
departments. He wrote minutes in what he calls “ Saxon ” 
—that is, good vituperative English—he persuaded his col- 
leagues, he talked to the First Lord, and finally he prevailed. 
The Intelligence Department was created, and did its work so 
well, that in eighteen months it had provided most of the 
missing machinery, and was about to provide the remainder, 
when a hitch came. The “ Admiralty ”—that is, the First Lord 
and those whoinform him—were persuaded that the Intelligence 
Department cost too much, that it was, in fact, being ‘* made 
a pet of,” and orders were issued to cut down its allowances 
by £950 a year. Lord Charles Beresford stormed. He felt 
for the able and experienced men he had picked ; he did not 
want the heart taken out of his new machine, and he did want to 
load it with duties in a way only to be done when men are con- 
tent with their places, and eager to preserve them. At least, 
those, we suppose, were his motives, for if he only wanted the 
Department to go on, the reduction of 20 per cent. in salaries 
made no more difference than a two-shilling Income-tax would 
have done. The sufferers would have sworn, grown sulky, and 
worked on. Lord Charles remonstrated, proposed other re- 
ductions, including one in his own salary—which was very 
generous and very stupid, because we do not want Junior 
Lordships confined to men with incomes—and, finally, when 
Lord George Hamilton “closed the correspondence,” that is, 
told him in courteous phrase to leave off arguing and obey 
orders, he resigned. flis resignation was accepted after a dis- 
cussion in Cabinet, and the country is deprived of what has 
obviously been very valuable help. 

So far, we think Lord Charles Beresford entirely in the 
right. His Intelligence Department was grievously wanted, 
it was well organised, it did splendid work, and it ought, for 
five years at least, to have been let alone. The thousand 
pounds more or less did not matter a straw, and had the per- 
manent men in the Admiralty created the Department, double 
the sum would have been wasted—if it was wasted—without a 
murmur. Fifty times the sum is wasted in payments of routine, 
for useless work or useless officers, such, for example, as the 
“Director of Transports,’ who, according to Lord Charles 
Beresford, has nothing to do at all, and gets £1,500 a year 
for doing it. It was most unwise of Lord George Hamilton— 
though we must not forget that we have still to hear his 
answer—to worry the Intelligence Department for the sake of 
a petty reduction, and so lose a most valuable, although, it may 
be, somewhat opinionated and impracticable colleague. In our 
Services, and especially in the central departments which 
govern them, the tendency to mediocrity is chronic ; and when 
an original or even a stirring man enters them, he is felt like a 
draught in the room by a valetudinarian, and should be borne 
with by his ultimate chief, as the draught is borne with by 
the doctor, for the sake of the fresh air. But we cannot agree 
at all with Lord Charles Beresford in what he says is his main 
complaint,—the legal power of the First Lord. The organisa- 
tion of the Admiralty is bad enough in many ways, and 
especially in its cumbrousness ; but there is one good thing in 
it which does not exist in the War Department,—there is a 
chief responsible for everything, who can give a final order, 
and can be expelled from office if he gives the wrong one. 
Responsibility implies power, and the absolutism of the First 
Lord, in the absence of a President, or Chancellor, or other 
person with a general headship of the Executive, is the only 
security the nation has that it will get naval work done at all. 
Even Lord Charles Beresford admits this in theory, for he 
dislikes, as we do not, the notion of a permanent and pro- 
fessional head of the Navy, but he adds that “ the First Lord 
should take the opinions of his Board on all subjects.” If that 
means that the First Lord should asi the opinions of his 
colleagues on all subjects, we have no objection to offer except 
that Providence has limited a day to twenty-four hours, and 
compelled even First Lords to sleep sometimes ; but if it means 
that he should tae those opinions, then power and responsibility 
are alike gone. The collective Board must govern, and the 





collective Board neither is nor can be dismissed when it blunders 
or goes wrong. It might, if invested with full power, do 
fairly well—though Lord Charles Beresford would not entrust 
a single ship to any Board whatever, even of picked Post- 
Captains—but there would be and could be no Parliamentary 
government of the Navy. It is the old question over again. 
Lord Charles Beresford thinks, probably with justice, that the 
professionals would have supported him against the civilian, and 
therefore complains that the civilian acted without “taking” 
their opinions. Well, we also doubt whether in a department 
so separate as the Navy, a non-professional can govern properly ; 
but that is not a reason for separating power and responsibility. 
It is a reason for having a professional First Lord or Chief 
Admiral—that is, in practice, for giving the “ ruler of the 
Queen’s Navee” a seat in both Houses without either election 
or a peerage—but we have not got that reform yet. We shall 
get it one day, when a fleet has been sunk and constitutional 
quibbling has given way to the necessity for saving the State.; 
but till then, the Cabinet Minister responsible for the Navy 
must be left absolute, even if he does occasionally overrule 
resistance as well meant, and, we must add, as inconsistent 
with any kind of official discipline, as that offered by Lord 
Charles Beresford on this occasion. 





M. DE LESSEPS’ APPEAL TO FRANCE. 


E could hardly imagine a worse omen for the future of 

the French Republic than the success of M. de 

Lesseps’ appeal to the people, and yet we have an apprehension 
that it may succeed. All Frenchmen with savings are asked 
in that appeal to force the State to injure the whole com- 
munity for the pecuniary advantage of a comparatively miaute 
section, M. de Lesseps, as every one knows, by a combination 
of skill, perseverance, and unscrupulousness in using forced 
labour, succeeded not only in cutting the Suez Canal, but ia 
cutting it at a price which, as one pays no compensation for 
expended fellaheen, has made that speculation marvellously 
profitable. The trade of two continents passes through the 
Canal, and the original shareholders reap dividends of 15 per 
cent. Carried away by this grand success, M. de Lesseps vowed 
to cut also the Panama Canal; and the great financiers and 
thrifty citizens, who have profited so much by his energy, readily 
found him the large capital he required. With the example 
of the Suez Canal before them, the peasants thought nothing 
of millions. It soon became evident, however, that the second 
undertaking was one of very different magnitude from the 
first ; that the general cuttings must be far deeper ; that in one 
place a mountain must be removed or tunnelled ; that the soil 
was of the kind which most harasses the hydraulic engineer, 
coming back, as it does, perpetually on his hands; that 
labour, though obtainable, was excessively costly, the labourers 
in the foul swamps of the Isthmus staking their lives against 
high wages; and that the control of the Chagres River, which 
must be turned before the works can be safe, or, indeed, com- 
pleted, was a far greater business than engineers eager for another 
mighty job had originally reported. It was necessary to ask 
again and yet again for money, which was always forthcoming, 
but on heavier and heavier terms, until at last the Company 
stood responsible, according to the best accounts, for thirty- 
five millions sterling, while the Canal was still unfinished. 
We do not mean that M. de Lesseps and his colleagues had 
spent this amount. Their own statement as to their expendi- 
ture is probably correct enough; but they omit all discounts, 
and this is the amount that their shareholders expect to have 
interest upon. How near the works are to completion nobody 
ean tell. Every engineer gives a different account, and 
some of the most hostile calculations, which are American, are 
probably deeply coloured by national feeling, national dislike 
of the Frenchman’s success, which no doubt will open 
up some difficult international problems, and national hope 
that the undertaking may be transferred to American hands. 
It is certain, too, to be quite fair, that the Suez Canal seemed 
most hopeless just before its completion, and that all canal 
works most dismay laymen in their penultimate stage. Some 
of the hostile reports are, however, impartial; the reporter sent 
by the French Government thought that though the under- 
taking was feasible, the expense still to be incurred might be 
too great; and it is an ominous fact that M. de Lesseps 
himself, the cheeriest Frenchman who ever lived, thoygh 
he still sticks to his dates, now talks of a canal with 
locks as his immediate object,—that is, abandons for the 
moment even the hope of completing his deep cuttings. 
Be that as it may, the Canal is not nearly done, and the 
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money is; and M. de Lesseps, either fearing to raise a new loan 
on still more preposterous terms, or aware that he cannot do it, 
_ asked the Government to sanction a lottery loan of practically 

for about seventeen millions. The temptation to yield must 
have been very great. There are said to be 400,000 French 
families, all voters, interested in Panama shares, and the ruin 
or injury which must overtake them if the Canal is abandoned 
or submitted to a forced sale, will undoubtedly be carried to 
the discredit of the Republic. Great blocks of the shares, 
moreover, are held by the financing Banks, which have such 
influence in Paris, and which, if they fall, will spread dismay 
or ruin in every department of Parisian life, besides crippling 
perhaps half the Senators and Deputies in the Chambers. M. 
de Lesseps himself, too, is a personage, is perhaps the greatest 
individuality left in France ; he has thousands of dependants 
and followers, and is the one man in whom Frenchmen, dis- 
contented as they are alike with statesmen and soldiers, take 
& passionate pride. To enrage M. de Lesseps when posing 
alike as patriot and benefactor, is a serious matter for French 
politicians, though not, perhaps, so serious as the Paris 
correspondent of the Times, who is beside himself with 
fury, thinks fit to represent. Nevertheless, the French 
Government, though far better aware than we can be 
of the pressure to which it will be exposed, and though 
eager to avoid any sort of financial catastrophe, is either 
so convinced that the work cannot be done, or is so 
alarmed at the magnitude of the sum which the shareholders 
must expend before they succeed, that it has refused to grant 
the necessary permission. The refusal, which is official and 
final, has driven M. de Lesseps frantic. He intends to take a 
vote of the Chambers, and he has issued a proclamation 
declaring that the refusal is due to the persistent attacks of 
the Press, and calling on his shareholders, and all other men 
who value the honour of France, to petition the Chambers and 
compel their representatives to vote for the Panama Canal. 
They are doing it, too, and there can be no doubt that when 
the vote is taken, both Senators and Deputies will answer their 
names with a feeling that they may, if they refuse assent, be 
endangering both their own seats and the popularity of the 
Republic. 

We have every respect for M. de Lesseps’ courage and per- 
geverance, and every wish that the Canal, which will open up 
the whole Western Coast of both the American continents to 
European enterprise and settlement, should ultimately be cut. 
Nor do we see the smallest reason why Englishmen, who will in 
the long-run monopolise three-fourths of the trade of the Canal, 
should care whether it is cut by Frenchmen or Americans, or, if 
that were possible, by citizens of the Columbian Republic. So 
long as it is open, their good wishes will go with the Canal, and 
their admiration with the Frenchman who in that event will 
have surpassed all the engineers, as well as all the captains of 
labour, in an epoch which has been especially marked among 
epochs—at least, since the last Pharaoh died—by their 
achievements, But, nevertheless, we heartily hope the 
Chambers will have the nerve as well as the honesty to 
support the Government in their refusal. To grant the 
permission demanded will be a ruinous precedent. These 
lottery loans, to begin with, are just as injurious to 
public morals as lotteries of the ordinary kind. They turn 
the whole people into gamblers, they divert capital from 
all useful enterprises with less inviting chances in them, and 
they feed fat that hurry to be rich without work and at any 
price, which is the curse of modern civilisations. They are, 
therefore, forbidden by law, and to set aside that law merely 
because a private speculation, not in the least essential to the 
safety or welfare of the community, threatens to fail, would be 
inexcusable, would be, in plain words, for the Government to 
purchase votes by selling indulgences to break wise laws. 
Every Company refused a similar privilege will have a 
right to consider itself unjustly treated, and we shall soon 
have combinations of Companies associated together in order to 
bring a similar pressure to bear upon the unhappy Assembly, 
which will have passed into slavery to jobbing financiers who 
will use it to avert any threatening ruin. There is no reason 
in the world why, if a Canal Company is protected by sus- 
pending the laws, a financing Bank should not be similarly 
protected ; or why a shop, if it is only big enough, should not 
be saved from the consequences of bad buying by permission 
to open a lottery to recoup its differences. M. de Lesseps, to 
do him justice, does not argue for lottery loans. He only 
assumes their morality, thrusts aside all discussion as to the 
method he proposes, and argues that the State must help him 
because his project is French, because it involves French 





patriotism, and because such a number of French citizeng 
are interested in its success, That argument is, however 
as dangerous as the other. Let us grant M. de Lesseps 
his data and accept his deduction, and it follows of necessity 
that the State must make the enterprise succeed; that 
the State must, if needful, guarantee the next loan, and 
the next; and that the State must plunder or endanger 
all taxpayers in order to protect all shareholders in grand 
industrial speculations. It must do this, moreover, without 
having itself suggested the object of speculation, and without 
assuming that full control over both expenditure and manage- 
ment without which a State can have no right to deal with 
money derived solely from its citizens. That is a kind of 
socialism which would speedily ruin any State, for any great 
Company would, upon that theory, have a right to attempt 
the rashest of undertakings in the fall assurance that, if it 
lost, the taxpayers and not the shareholders would ultimately 
pay forfeit. : 

Even these are not the most serious arguments against the 
acceptance of M. de Lesseps’ proposal, which helps to turn 
the Assembly into an Exchange where every man, under 
colour of patriotic objects, is hastening to make a fortune. 
There is far too much pecuniary influence already at work 
in the Chamber—it was said, during the Presidential election, 
that fifty votes would depend upon M. Ferry’s attitude towards 
the Panama Canal—and if the Senators and Deputies are to 
make or mar great Companies and financing Banks by their 
votes, corruption will soon be a dominant factor in the Assembly, 
It is bad enough that even in England the House of Commons 
should be able to make or mar fortunes by conceding or 
refusing an Act ; but in England we are protected both by the 
Lords and by the wealth of the great majority of Members, 
who set the tone for the whole. Even in England, however, it 
will soon be wiser to transfer all such business to a tribunal, 
and in France the community has no such protection. 
The Deputies are poor, are surrounded by all possible 
temptations to spend, and are demoralised by the long tradition 
which has given to France the word concussion—the use of 
official position for pecuniary gain—which in England has no 
equivalent. One-half of them at least are under relations 
to Companies, Banks, and great financiers which make inde- 
pendence difficult; and if Bills like this are to be sanctioned 
by precedent, we shall very soon have revelations before which 
those of the Wilson scandal will seem but trifles of no account. 





MR. CHAMPION’S PLEA FOR SOCIALISM. 


BSOLUTELY averse as we are to the whole Socialistic 
theory, we have always held that Socialism is essentially 
a subject for discussion. Its object is the amelioration of the 
conditions of human life, and so is of profouud importance to 
mankind at large. If we consider that its means are such as 
must infallibly produce, instead of the amelioration, the 
degradation of the human race, instead of the greatest 
happiness, the greatest misery of the greatest number, that is 
no reason why we should not hear the arguments in its favour. 
Socialism, we believe, would substitute for a world in which 
men may at least strive after an ideal, if they cannot attain it, 
a world without hope and without joy. The Socialist, even 
if he eradicated (which, of course, in truth, he could not 
possibly do), the essential miseries and discomforts of the 
world, would substitute an utter flatness and deadness of 
existence. Under the cold tyranny of a law binding man- 
kind with fetters of lead, men would lie lapped in a universal 
insensibility from which there would be neither change nor 
deliverance. In this numb earth, human nature must either 
wither till it perished, or else free itself by some reaction violent 
and terrible. Still, believing this, and dreading as we do the 
spread of the Socialist doctrines, we gladly welcome all 
reasonable discussion on the subject. If our contention is the 
true one, free and full discussion can only promote the down- 
fall of Socialism. For if anything in this world was ever 
demonstrably unworkable, and productive of evils greater than 
any it professes to cure, it is the theory of the Socialists. 

This being so, we welcome Mr. Champion’s straightforward 
endeavour to put his views before the world. In the Times of 
Monday last, Mr. Champion, under the title of “ The Deptford 
Election and the Labour Problem,” put forward what is, in fact, 
a Socialist manifesto, Mr. Champion strikes the key-note of 
his policy when he tells us how the Socialists are divided 
into two sections. One “looks to the conquest of political 
power by the working classes as the principal means by 
which they can obtain, by slow if sure degrees, the col- 
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lective control of industry, which is its final object.” The 
other, “‘comprising various shades of anarchists, repudiates 
the use of political weapons, denies the sanctity of democratic 
authority, and awaits, with much confidence, the collapse of the 
existing social order and the spontaneous growth from its 
ashes of a nobler system.” It is to the former, the party 
which desires to carry out Socialism by means of the law, that 
Mr. Champion adheres. Accepting the theory that the world 
can be regenerated by positive law, Mr. Champion is deter- 
mined to carry out his doctrine fearlessly and honestly. It is 
thus that he states the position which he declares to be held by 
the majority of English Socialists :—** If Social Democrats look 
to the removal of social injustice by iaw, they are bound to 
maintain the law, to respect it even when bad, and to alter it, 
—by methods much more easily taken in London than in 
Berlin. For if I break a law which is bad in my eyes, and 
denounce those who are appointed to punish its infraction, 
with what consistency am I to enforce on landlord or capitalist 
obedience to a law that does not recommend itself to them? 
Any one may defy the existing law for conscience’ sake, but 
every Democrat who does so in a country ruled by elected 
authority must accept with dignity the punishment inevitable 
in any form of society.” With the mere anarchist it is almost 
impossible to argue, for there is no common ground on which 
to meet him. With a man who thus accepts the funda- 
mental principle of society—submission to law which has 
received a due and proper sanction—it would be either 
a sign of weakness or arrogance not to consider with 
attention and respect what he puts forward as the doctrines 
of his party. It is extremely difficult to tell what amount 
of way the Socialistic doctrines have made among the 
mass of the electors, For ourselves, we very much doubt 
their progress in any coherent form, except under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances. There are a great many discontented 
men in existence, no doubt; but at the same time, those men 
very often realise that what little comfort and content they 
have in this world comes from a state of things which 
Socialism would begin by destroying. They therefore desire 
an indefinite change rather than the establishment of the 
Socialistic ideal. Still, if the Socialists have made any con- 
siderable progress, it is right and necessary that their views 
should become articulate. For this reason, therefore, we 
should by no means regret to see Mr. Champion in Parlia- 
ment, and thus able to plead his cause there himself. It is 
far less mischievous, far better in every way, that Socialism 
as it exists among the working classes should have a 
genuine exponent, than that it should be dished up in all 
sorts of theatrical and ridiculous forms by such men as Mr. 
Conybeare and Mr. Cunninghame Graham. When we hear 
such apologists for its theories, we are apt to forget that, in 
truth, these theories, however mistaken, are serious things, 
and seriously maintained by men who are acting not in the 
spirit of political mountebanks, but in sober earnest. 

That part of Mr. Champion’s letter which is not taken up 
by the statement of his social and political views, must have 
a somewhat sinister interest for the Gladstonian wire-pullers 
in the borough of Deptford and elsewhere. Liberals of the 
old tradition have watched, first with regret, then with pity, 
and finally with indignation, the Gladstonian Party purchasing 
the aid of the two evil spirits, Parnellism and Socialism. The 
bond has already been exacted by the Parnellites in the virtual 
approval of the “ Plan of Campaign,” and in the support of law- 
less violence when opposed to order extorted at Nottingham. 
lt seems from Mr. Champion’s letter that Socialism is determined 
to be no less severe in its demands. Apparently, however, there 
has here been some reluctance on the part of the Gladstonians. 
It is thus that Mr. Champion holds up the whip :—“ The 
Liberal Party have satisfied me that until the constituencies 
compel them to do so, they cannot or will not inscribe on their 
banner alongside of Home-rule those practical measures for 
improving the condition of the working classes, English and 
Trish, which form the first portion of the Social Democratic 
programme.” Mr. Champion goes on to point the moral 
somewhat cruelly by remarking that if he decides to stand at 
Deptford, “ it will, at any rate, be quite impossible for Mr. 
Blunt to win the seat.” The prospects of the Gladstonian 
Party, he goes on, are a matter of absolute indifference to him, 
“so long as its progress does not mean the amelioration of the 
condition of the working classes.” Mr. Champion is certainly 
very unpleasantly plain-spoken in his determination to make 
it clear that the proper attitude for ‘ labour ” is independence of 
both political parties, He thinks that the Gladstonian Party only 
took up the cause of Ireland as a piece of political opportunism, 





and infers that if the Socialist cause is to make progress by the 
same means, it must adopt the same methods. ‘ Too many 
working men,” he says, “ make the mistake of believing the 
Gladstonian sympathy for Ireland to have sprung from prin- 
ciple, and not from political necessity.” It was Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s election manifesto of 1885 which made the Glad- 
stonians find salvation in embracing Home-rule. Mr. Champion 
believes “ they can be helped to salvation on labour questions 
only by similar treatment.” In other words, unless the 
Gladstonian Party leave off merely talking sham Socialism 
and get to deeds, the Socialists will desert them. They have 
lately, suggests Mr. Champion, been using the Socialists as 
cat’s-paws in Trafalgar Square. The leading Liberals, without 
committing themselves, have been trying to shine with a 
reflected glory from the abuse levelled at the Tories, while 
“remaining free to imitate them when again in power.” 
“ But,” says Mr. Champion somewhat significantly, “I do not 
propose to be gulled into making capital for those who, equally 
with the Tories, are my political foes.” 

We cannot leave Mr. Champion’s vigorous and caustic letter 
without noticing the very amusing way in which he makes 
the whip he merely cracks over the Gladstonians generally, 
descend on the devoted backs of Mr. Brunner and of Sir Charles 
Russell, Poor Mr. Brunner’s Socialistic aspirations are very 
roughly dealt with. He denounces, says Mr. Champion, the 
tyrannies of Irish landlords, “ while the Company of which he 
himself is managing director, takes full advantage of the neces- 
sities of the poor by keeping men at unhealthy work twelve hours 
a day, Sundays included, throughout the year.”’ If this sort of talk 
goes on, we shall yet see Mr. Brunner joining Lord Clanricarde 
in a league for the defence of property. Sir Charles Russell's 
late and no doubt unwilling attempts to palliate anarchy in 
London are hardly more pleasantly received. Mr. Champion 
notices these efforts, but adds :—‘* I may be excused for doubt- 
ing his sincerity, since when I last saw him, he, as Attorney- 
General to a Liberal Administration, was straining his great 
abilities in an attempt, happily unsuccessful, to obtain a con- 
viction against John Burns, myself, and two others for having 
merely spoken in Trafalgar Square.” Certainly, if Mr. Champion 
enters Parliament, he is not likely to prove himself a very 
pleasant addition to the Legislature, at least in the eyes of the 
pseudo-Socialists. For these gentlemen to be criticised by a 
man whose genuine earnestness and honesty of purpose in the 
prosecution of his course cannot be doubted, will not be very 
pleasant. For the general public, however, the result will not 
only be extremely amusing, but fraught with real benefit. There 
is nothing better for the public weal than a clear issue—and 
that, at least, Mr. Champion will be able to put—between 
Socialism and the existing organisation of society. 





“COMMON CORDUROYS.” 


HETHER the case of “ Taylor v. Timson,” decided by 

Mr. Justice Stephen on Monday week, will be a leading 

case for the guidance of churchwardens, we do not know. It 
is to be hoped, indeed, that but few churchwardens need to be 
told of their duty towards intending churchgoers; and if so, 
there will not often be any occasion to refer toit. But the 
real interest of the case does not lie in tne judgment, or even 
in the facts. It lies in the light it sheds on the religious 
theories of certain of the inhabitants of Netley, in Hamp- 
shire. Netley, as a matter of course, has a church; 
and, what is less a matter of course, it has a reformatory. 
The managers of the reformatory are very properly anxious 
that the boys under their care should attend church. In 
the abstract, possibly, the inhabitants of Netley would be of 
the same opinion, only they hold it with a difference. Like 
Augustine, with his “ Lord, convert me, but not now,” they 
say, ‘Let them go to church, but not here.’ The managers of 
the reformatory stand on their rights as parishioners; and 
for a time these rights do not seem to have been challenged. 
Of late, however, either their numbers have increased or the 
people of Netley have become more fastidious; and at last 
things came to a point which necessitated an appeal to the 
Queen’s Bench Division. This was effected with perfect decorum 
by a technical assault by a churchwarden on a boy, followed by 
an action against the churchwarden by the boy, appearing by 
his “next friend,” one of the managers of the reformatory. 
Possibly the boy felt no very great gratitude to his next 
friend for thus coming forward on his behalf. He might 
have liked to vindicate the character of the reformatory by 
assaulting the churchwarden in a way that would have been 
something more than technical; but to be a party to a sult in 
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which victory would only mean greater liberty to attend divine 
service may have had less interest for him. Had he been as 
familiar as Mr. Morley with the wisdom stored up in aphorisms, 
he might even have exclaimed, ‘Save me from my next 
friend!’ There is evidently more amusement to be had out of 
assaults, technical or otherwise, in the churchyard, than out of 
any number of peaceful services inside the church. The par- 
ticular Sunday on which the technical assault was committed 
must have been a day of surpassing interest. Technical assaults 
are commonly arranged beforehand, and no doubt on this 
occasion the managers of the reformatory had full notice of 
what was in the wind. There was first a victim to be chosen. 
Even an irate churchwarden, told off to assert a principle, 
cannot be expected to assault ninety boys at once. It is not 
stated on what principle the selection was founded, but we 
may guess that the object of the managers was to choose 
a boy whose antecedents were comparatively respectable. 
One of the points on which the churchwardens took their 
stand was, as we shall see, the disqualifying effect of 
a criminal conviction. Now, Taylor’s offence, by com- 
parison with those of some inmates of reformatories, seems 
to have been venial. He had stolen some eggs. Upon 
Taylor, therefore, the choice fell, and we may imagine the 
pride with which he took his place in the procession as the 
champion of his maligned brethren. We should have liked 
some details.of the conflict. Did the churchwarden await the 
invading force at the gate of the churchyard, or was he warned 
by the clerk or the beadle to get into position as the reforma- 
tory boys were seen in the distance? Were the masters able 
to maintain the silence befitting a legal proceeding, or was their 
approach heralded by the hum of battle? We knownot. All 
that is recorded is that the churchwarden placed his hand on 
the boy’s shoulder, and forbade him entrance. The technical 
assault was committed, and matters were ripe for a Court of Law. 

We shall not dwell on the legal aspect of the case further 
than to say that Mr. Justice Stephen held that, as every one 
who is not a Dissenter is bound to go to church under pain of 
ecclesiastical censures, it is not for the churchwardens to 
prevent him from performing a duty laid upon him by the 
law. The points we prefer to notice are those on which 
certain of the inhabitants founded their plea for the exclusion 
of the boys. They were two,—a physical plea and a moral plea. 
By a physical plea, we do not mean the allegation set up in Court 
that there was no room for the boys in the church, because that 
is plainly disposed of by the offer of the managers of the 
reformatory to contribute largely towards, and probably, if 
pressed, to bear the cost of building a new aisle. To this the 
objecting inhabitants would not agree, and from their point of 
view their refusal was perfectly natural, What they feared 
was not mere crowding, but physical and moral contagion, and 
this objection would have held good so long as they and the 
boys remained under the same roof with no effectual 
division between them. The physical contagion consisted, 
their memorial tells us, in the presence in church “of a 
large number of boys clothed in common corduroys,”—a 
presence which did not “conduce to the purity of the 
atmosphere or the comfort of those attending church.” 
Respectability goes further at Netley than it went when 
St. James condemned it. In his time, the “ man in goodly 
_ apparel” was content to say to the poor man, “Stand thou 
there, or sit here under my footstool ;” and even then St. 
James was moved to tell him some very unpleasant truths 
both about himself and his future. But the men in goodly 
apparel at Netley would not let the boys “ clothed in common 
corduroys ” so much as stand in the church, much less sit under 
their footstool. They must be kept away altogether. The 
spirit which said, “Go out into the highways and hedges, and 
compel them to come in,” is unknown at Netley. There 
the prevailing notion of a churchwarden’s duty towards the 
class of people usually found in highways and hedges is that he 
should compel them to stay out. The comprehensiveness of 
Christianity is all very weil in theory, but theories have to be 
applied with some discretion,—and what is the worth of dis- 
cretion if it does not draw the line at “common corduroys” ? 
By-and-by, if the boys exchange common corduroys for tweed 
or broadcloth, they will no doubt be welcome at Netley Church. 
They will have established their fitness for spiritual privileges by 
doing well unto themselves in the matter of clothes, and 
neither the purity of the atmosphere, nor the comfort of those 
attending church, will be endangered. Till then, let them 
recognise the essentially secular nature of their attire. Holy 


things are for holy persons; and holy persons do not wear 
**common corduroys.” 
Then there is the moral contagion to be considered. Being 





“in a reformatory, and under sentence,” these boys were 
brought by those who had the charge of them into the very 
presence of the church-going population of Netley. Mr, 
Justice Stephen took the commonplace view that church is a 
natural place to which to take people who need reformation, 
At least, he suggested this to the churchwarden’s counsel as 
a theory for which there was something to be said. This ig 
not at all the way in which the defendant in the action, and 
those who support him, look at the matter. As in their sani- 
tary plea they have improved on an Epistle, so in their moral 
plea they have improved on a Gospel. It is all very 
well, of course, to say that Christ came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance ; but there are sinners and 
sinners, and if sinners in a reformatory are to be called to 
repentance, it should be somewhere where the process will not 
be apparent to the eyes—or noses—of the righteous. The 
Vicar of Netley—at least, so a portion of his flock think— 
ought to feel that his mission is to the lost sheep of the respect- 
able classes, and they, of course, are lost sheep only in a Pick- 
wickian sense and for an interval which is strictly limited to 
the time when they are saying the General Confession. Those 
who indulge themselves only in respectable sins, in sins 
which are compatible with perfect propriety of demeanour and 
unbroken material prosperity, must not be insulted while 
they are at their devotions by the close neighbourhood 
of open and shameless offenders,—of boys who steal eggs, 
Unfortunately, Mr. Justice Stephen has knocked this con- 
venient theory to pieces; and probably, in the opinion of 
certain of the people at Netley, the Church of England has 
gone to pieces at the same time. ‘ Where,’ they are asking, 
‘is her distinctive mark, if she is no longer the Church of the 
respectable? We might as well be Roman Catholics, and 
herd with a lot of low Irish.’ They are quite right. The place 
for them is a highly select Dissenting chapel, where properly 
graduated pew-rents will keep out every improper -character. 
No manager will want to pay so much a sitting for ninety 
reformatory boys. In leaving the Church of England for a 
pew-rented chapel, the suffering Churchmen of Netley would 
part for ever with the risk of associating in things spiritual 
with “common corduroys.” 


THE SCOTTISH UNION AND IIOME-RULE, 
HOME-RULE movement is afoot in Scotland. As yet 
it has not attained great dimensions, and it commands 
comparatively little attention. Members of Parliament, when 
invited to its conferences, all, or nearly all, begin to make 
excuse. Professor Blackie is the most conspicuous public man 
connected with the new departure. and Professor Blackie, 
though in some respects Scotus Scotorum, is not generally 
regarded as a serious politician. By Liberals and Tories alike 
the movement is discouraged as ill-timed, if not altogether 
condemned as unnecessary and unwise. 

In recent discussions of the Irish Home-rule Question, Mr. 
Gladstone has examined with great care and minuteness the 
historical aspects, and has with more or less success exposed 
the objectionable character of the transaction which effected 
the abolition of the Dublin Parliament and the Legisla- 
tive Union of Great Britain and Ireland. Perhaps, even 
from the present Home-rule point of view, Mr. Gladstone has 
laid too much stress on this part of his argument. For if the 
question were to be decided solely or mainly on the defensi- 
bility of Treaties of Union, Home-rule could not be 
withheld from Scotland any more than from Ireland. 
The Scottish Treaty was negotiated at Westminster in 1706 
by thirty English and thirty Scottish Commissioners ; and the 
Act of Ratification was passed by the Scottish Estates in 
February, 1707. Though, as in the case of Ireland, most of the 
documents bearing on the history of the transaction have dis- 
appeared, it is not too much to say that the measure was 
carried by fraud and bribery. The Scottish people as a whole 
were strongly and even passionately opposed to the Union. 
The Jacobites objected to the Treaty as a confirmation of the 
establishment of an alien dynasty. The Presbyterian clergy 
were distrustful and hostile, on account of the presence of 
the Prelatic element in the English, henceforth the British 
Parliament. Some classes of merchants were concerned for 
their business, notwithstanding the promise of a provision that 
they would be entitled to trade freely with England and her 
Colonies. And the patriotic spirit—the national pride of the 
people—was offended by what north of the Tweed was regarded 
as a surrender to England of the sovereignty of the lesser and 
poorer country, in spite of the stipulations expressly guarding 
and maintaining the Scottish Judicature and the Presbyterian 
Church. Special pains were taken to silence any apprehen- 
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sions of oppressive or unfair taxation, for the Act provided 
that the taxes of the two countries should be equalised, except 
that from land, regarding which the arrangement made was 
that, when England contributed two millions, Scotland should 
give only about a fortieth part of that sum, or £48,000. But the 
people refused to be conciliated, and they were equally annoyed 
and indignant when their Parliament, dexterously manipulated 
by Orown influence, ratified the Treaty. The payment of 
£400,000 as what was spoken of as the equivalent—a com- 
pensation to Scotland for a debt of £16,000,000, with the 
interest of which the English taxes were then burdened— 
was generally represented, and by the mass of the people 
resented, as a huge bribe, though its application was nominally 
reserved to meet the cost of the renovation of the coin, to liqui- 
date public debts, and to provide restitution for the money lost 
in the disastrous Darien scheme. According to popular belief 
—probably misled by the distribution of the idemnity to the 
Darien shareholders, consisting largely of the nobility and 
gentry of the country—this large and public measure of com- 
pensation was supplemented by an extensive system of private 
bribery. For many years after the Union, the rise of not a few 
of the Scottish county and aristocratic houses was attributed to 
English gold mysteriously acquired in 1707, When the Hon. 
Patrick Ogilvie was reproached by his brother, the Earl of 
Seafield (who, as Chancellor of Scotland, had taken an active 
part in the promotion of the Union), for carrying on the profit- 
able but plebeian trade of a Border cattle-dealer, he tauntingly 
replied,—** Better sell nowte than sell nations.” 

But a more permanent grievance than the fraudulent 
character of the Union, was the extremely defective political 
representation that was established. The Treaty provided 
that Scotland should be represented in the British Parlia- 
ment by sixteen Peers and forty-five Commoners. An 
elaborate report, prepared about the beginning of the pre- 
sent century by a Committee of the Friends of the People, 
showed that this representation was not merely shame- 
fully inadequate, but was so contracted in respect of con- 
stituency, as to be nothing short of a sham and a farce, 
all the more offensive because “the constitution of the 
Scottish Parliament was originally popular and free.” This 
report pointed out that the election. of the sixteen Repre- 
sentative Peers had been all along influenced, as it is still, by 
the Ministers of the Crown and the dominant political party 
among the aristocracy ; that the number of representatives of 
Scotland (45) was only one more than was provided for the 
rotten boroughs of Cornwall; that the represented part of the 
community did not amount to a hundred in a hundred 
thousand, being confined, from among two millions of people, to 
the tenants of the Crown in the several counties, to a Corpora- 
tion of 33 individuals in the City of Ediaburgh, and to 65 
delegates from the same number of self-elected Corporations 
of the Royal Burghs of Scotland. The subjoined tables show 
at a glance the miserably defective character of the representa- 
tion provided under the Act of Union. The first gives the 
names of the counties, the population, and the numbers of 
electors, nominal and total; the second illustrates the system 
of burgh-grouping, and gives the number of the members of 
the self-elected Corporations, and the number of delegates 
chosen by these electoral colleges to appoint a Member of 
Parliament :— 


Taste I. 
County. Population. a ae. 

WM 6 ociccscdiaxeianieicctes 328,082 ...... 96 - 145 
MANOONE ssataieys teas usenestecseavcre, 1 ACRE 3< ears Be dicccs 52 
HEME ss daGisundcoxesinivevenechecatcel (GORDMNE cescce BED: s.5.. 147 
NM 856.53 cc iticincycaudemsacexVeesiex, COMERNO saves i) Seer 34 
OTB co Sccsvccnewcesacakeiteve dee SO.GSE ....% : ( arreree 124 
Bate and Valternately § 21791 -.-..- 9 18 

Caithness ... § Ee) SOD... || eee 24 
Clackmannan and) alter- ( 10,858 ...... 11 ...... 23 
. Kinross ......... 5 nately ¢ Cy y arr 15 

romarty and ).,, | 1G Ce cicsrte  Oetrexccs il 

Nairn ...... } alternately t pi GR | Seen 25 
WOME UD vcs. ccd ce cde ddlucwakeccases 54,547 ...... 1) ee 72 
PNGMAUGLEON, .cccs cis consssecncsense yO er) eee 13 
WRIGIOGHIAN 2.00000 .00-sseseceoese 122,954 ...... iC Beene 34 
EM occ Saar artde eacieccetdearases 26,705 ...... ee 33 
1 Se Ca eer C748...:... S&....0. 2G 
Forfar ee ‘ns Por Oe eee 114 
TEACGIBEON <..505026c5cceecss0cc00e DRO vicice. ROP vcecce 76 
UCM fs cco ckca kes enccesdccses 94,292 ...... Se cians 55 
Kincardine ..........00seees wenieied 26,349 ...... © sccexe 74 
Kirkcudbright .............s0ce000s 29,211 ..... » Be cepins WE 
WOMEN 5 = 6 sc visesedieescc Ai pndar ce Yow a vanes OD ssiucs 98 
RAEN BOW acsecavcscccsscoesccness S.A |. Se 71 
Orkney and Shetland ............ 24,445 ...... y | ere 29 
Peebles.......... shennan wodhivuvad Pa. ere csasas 42 
Perth... 003; Recseebuadveseaersexsenns 126,366 ...... 19 184 

















County Population. Fiestors. Electors. 
OW snc caescansiseccasdedins FEOS8 ..02 82. 78 
NOME Dag See tcndauscaasdiancassswessent 52,291 ...... ee 70 
PMD Rais cxcvancssnsstusdacagses 33,682 ...... 4D 000 . 143 
BOOP sc <setdcanasiddeasvasacanecal 5,070 .. Ne sadaus 38 
BURMNIN s'cus cdo dadsanvadecadcccaaces 50,825 .. TR a ctats 103 
BRIS ois cineca cicccucanedl yl ty SN skéies 26 
WOME oss csccccicacscacecccccecen “MOEN icese OA iccces 50 
1,235 2,405 
TABLE II. 
Dele- Dele- 
Bargh Corporations. gates. Burgh Corporations. gates. 
1. Edinburgh City ... 33 — 33 9. Stirling ............ 21 
2. Dingwall......... . 15 Inverkeithing ... 15 
Dornoels ......0..+. 15 Dumfermline .., 26 
WOME caveaceneccsiede 12 CaInOge <.<...2<20 19 
Kirkwall............ 23 Queensferry ...... 21— 5 
J Poe peer 17 — 5 |10. Rutherglen ...... 19 
8. Fortrose ........0+0. 15 Glasgow ......... 32 
Inverness ......... 21 Renfrew ......... 21 
MMII foc cancueudaces 19 Dumbarton ...... 15— 4 
ROUNO aca ccsccawensas 17 — 4 (|11. Jedburgh ......... 25 
Get MOMULE cine csccescsaxs 17 DRGRBGF <6 62050002: 20 
MMI svcd decaeca 17 North Berwick,.. 12 
CI. cndatlaxuens 26 ERWGOE ca< «is scasss 17 
EURORO oie wae. se ee ag | Haddington ...... 25 — 5 
Inverurie ......... 9— 5 | 12. Peebles ............ 17 
5. Aberdeen vias Linlithgow ...... 27 
Montrose......... . 21 SIGUMIERS  cccnes cscace Oe 
Brecht ........... 13 | ERIE G dxagscacae 17 — 4 
Aberbrothock ... 19 13. Dumfries .......... 25 
Inverbervie......... 1— 5 Kirkeudbright ... 17 
Oe RONG cxccancccuscees 26 PIE de casunneas 21 
Dandee ............ 29 Lochmaben ...... 15 
St. Andrews ...... 29 Sanquhar .........17 — 5 
CHAIR oi cc scdecascs 31 14, Whithorn ......... 19 
DOMGR ce scacccess 19 — 5 New Galloway ... 20 
QaLOEGER: cafes dace cutees 21 Stranraer ......... 18 
Kilrenny ......... 13 Wigtows ......cs< 1is8— 4 
Anstruther West., 15 TG. TRC \scecsciacccs 17 
Anstruther East... 19 Rothesay ......... 19 
Pittenweem ...... 24— 5 | EGCOPETY ncescecss 14 
8. Kinghorn ......... 22 | Campbeltown ... 17 
DGHORE. .ccccccccexese 20 | PS cctccelavenias 17 — 5 
Kirkcaldy . 2 —_-_ — 
Barntisland .,,...22 — 4 | . (| ae 1,220 65 


It will thus be seen that the counties had 3) Members elected 
by 2,405 individuals, of whom more than a half were only 
nominally electors; while the burghs had 15, chosen directly 
by 65 individuals. The representation of Scotland, it may 
here be stated, was increased by the Reform Act of 1832 to 
53, by the Act of 1868 to 60, and by the Act of 1885 to 
72. And as illustrating the political complexion of the Scottish 
representation, and the bearing it has had on the Liberal 
legislation of the Imperial Parliament since the first Reform 
Act, we append a return of the Liberal majorities sent from 
North of the Tweed to the successive Parliaments :— 


Liberal Liberal 

Elections, Majority. | Elections. Majority. 
MNEs sxaasdacideacgaeeas 29 MMMOEE asadcdexecarcveccenas 25 
RU x dacca ass aicetas ae RON aceccaasevenssdeceess 31 
RENNES cu ysasausssaencnvas 17 RUMI cc ecacacaiedncccaacss 46 
NOUR cdudsnsauscoccarsuccaT eee NORGE aaduas cxdedgacaccuest 20 
WD. cxu.calocndgackscates (AG 1880 46* 
Uh eee eer ere 17 NEI acs cnscsecccxcanchuds 52 
ROMNB ecacsecauauccasidutrs 23 URE “cdacdnavevsssavccaue 48+ 

* Shortly afterwards reduced to 42, the Conservatives at the re-elections having 

regained Wigtown Burghs and Bateshire. 


t Including 17 Liberal Unionists. 


Scottish Liberals, as a rule, are proud of the service repre- 
sented by these figures. They willingly believe that the 
maintenance of the Liberal supremacy in the councils of the 
Empire has been largely due to their aid and influence; and 
they regard, too, with equal gratification, the large share their 
countrymen have taken in the building-up of the British 
Empire and in effecting the wonderful expansion of British 
commerce. They are quite sensible, also, of the fact that to 
their country itself the Union has proved an enormous 
advantage. No man in his day fought more pertinaciously 
and successfully for justice to Scotland than the late Mr. 
Duncan M‘Laren, for sixteen years senior Member for the City 
of Edinburgh. No man insisted more strenuously or showed 
more conclusively than he that Scotland did not get back from 
the Imperial revenue more than a fraction of the Government 
expenditure to which it was entitled under the Act of Union, 
just as no one worked more laboriously to secure the fair 
readjustment of the political representation at last effected 
under the Act of 1884. But, at the same time, no Scotch- 
man was more convinced of the advantages of the Union, 
or more unwilling to surrender the smallest iota of the 
Imperial status and authority acquired under the Act 
of 1707. In the Session of 1867, he obtained a Parlia- 
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mentary return showing the comparative wealth of England 
and Scotland at the date of the Union; and referring 
to this return in a memorandum he prepared for the Con- 
vention of the Royal Burghs, dated as late as March 
20th, 1886, about six weeks before his death, he wrote :— 
“The net annual revenue derived from England, on an 
average of the three years following the Union, was £5,005,874, 
and from Scotland only £121,793. The proportions were 
thus 97:6 from England, and 2:4 from Scotland. At the date 
of the return (1867), England contributed the net sum 
of £41,788,051, and Scotland the enormous increase to 
£7,928,303. The proportional per-centage from England was 
thus reduced to 87:5 per cent., and from Scotland increased 
to 14:3 per cent..—from £121,793 to £7,928,303. But 
perhaps the most startling fact stated in the return is that 
while the revenue derived from taxation in England has 
increased since the period of the Union up to 1866 by 834: 
per cent., it has increased during the same period in Scotland 
by 6509: per cent.” 

Do not these facts justify Mr. Green’s declaration, in his 
“ History of the English People,” that “ the world has hardly 
seen a mightier and more rapid development of national 
energy than that of Scotland after the Union”? And do they 
not also explain why Mr. M‘Laren, writing with a more 
intimate knowledge of the history of his country, of the 
character of his countrymen, and also of the unfairness in 
many respects of the treatment Scotland has received from 
England, than any English historian ever possessed, could 
nevertheless say,—*I doubt whether twenty intelligent 
Scotchmen could now be got who would not admit that our 
country has derived enormous advantages from the abolition 
of its own Parliament, and its being united with the Parliament 
of England ”’? 








THE PREVENTION OF FIRE. 

HE trial of Léon Serné, the Dutchman sentenced on 
January 21st for setting fire to his house in the Strand, 
interested the public mainly on account of the heinousness of 
the crime he was supposed to have committed. It was believed 
that, in addition to burning his own house in order to defraud the 
Insurance Company, he had burnt two of his own children to 
obtain the burial money, and to be rid of the expense of keeping 
them. The evidence was imperfect upon this point, and the first 
jury very properly gave Serné the benefit of the doubt whether 
he had intended to kill his children, or had only been careless 
whether they were killed or not; but so embittered was 
public feeling against the man, that his subsequent trial for 
arson was watched with a sort of savage anxiety lest he should 
escape again. He did not escape, and his sentence, twenty 
years’ penal servitude, was hailed with a feeling of relief, as, 
in truth, a punishment for the murder of which he was legally 
innocent, as well as for the arson of which he was legally con- 
victed. That is a curious condition of the public mind, which 
might one day lead to grave injustice, and would be worth more 
than a passing word of comment, but that we want to-day to 
press another point, less interesting, but of far more general 
importance. The case revealed in the strongest light a defect 
in our civilisation which has been acknowledged a hundred 
times, but which, though easily curable, is no nearer to being 
cured than it was twenty years ago. Though fire is, of all 
calamities, the one which citizens most generally dread, though 
fear of it is with great numbers a constant preoccupation, 
and assumes with a few almost the proportions of a mania, 
and though the fires of London reach an average of three a 
day, we provide absolutely no means to investigate their origin, 
to inquire into possible arson, to punish criminal carelessness, 
or to spread abroad the kind of knowledge which would most 
diminish fires. If evidence is worth anything, Serné insured 
less than £150 of property for £700, and then burned his house, 
thus at once robbing the Insurance Office and endangering his 
neighbours’ lives; yet but for the burning of his children, 
whether by accident or design, there would have been no 
inquiry, and he would in all probability have escaped with his 
plunder. There is no official inquest into fires, and the Fire 
Brigade, though it observes and investigates, has no power 
to compel evidence or to cross-examine witnesses, and the 
right of prosecution or of refusing to pay, which belongs 
to Insurance Offices, is far too rarely exercised. Unless the 
amount at stake is very large, they do not care to take the 
trouble or incur the expense; juries are never quite fair to such 





liberty of action. The true public feeling is that an Office should 
always pay unless it prosecutes; and any Society which fre. 
quently resisted criminals by throwing on them the burden of a 
civil action for the insurance money, would speedily find itself 
deserted. It would be called “litigious,” and would be avoided 
even if, in consequence of its “litigiousness,” and conse. 
quent security from incendiarism, it could offer specially 
advantageous terms. The neighbours, though sometimes 
profoundly suspicious, have rarely any locus standi, and are 
reluctant to interfere; and the police, unless evidence ig 
pressed upon them, hardly see why they should do the 
Insurance Companies’ work. The consequence is that, to a 
certain class of criminals, the men who want to get money by 
fraud, but do not want to stand in the dock, arson is the most 
tempting of all crimes, and it is not infrequently made a regular 
trade. It is the commonest thing to see evidence produced, 
when a man is at last arrested, showing that he burnt a house 
in another town, or that he has been acquitted once or twice on 
similar charges, or that he has never been charged, but “ has had 
several fires on premises in his occupation.” The crime, moreover, 
besides being a most handy expression of malignity, and 
especially of the increasing malignity of class, greatly tempts 
small shopkeepers in distress. They think they are safe from 
rigid inquiry; they have paid premiums, perhaps, for years; 
they know the stock is far below its nominal, and perhaps 
originally correct value; and they do not feel robbing a wealthy 
Company to which they have paid money, as they feel robbing 
an individual. They, therefore, fire the premises, and set up 
again; or, if the house is not burnt, renew the stock with the 
insurance money, which the Company, even if suspicious, 
always pays. We have been told, on good actuarial authority, 
that a great Bank failure is always followed by fires, and that 
in times of real depression, they increase in a ratio so 
marked, as to disturb the averages upon which the Companies 
rely. Whether that is correct or not, and we have ourselves 
no doubt of it, all familiar with insurance believe arson to be 
much more common than would appear from criminal records, 
and to be also commoner than the public would suspect from 
the accounts of fires, the criminals, unless accustomed to their 
work, often doing it in a singularly foolish, or it may be timid, 
way. They have been known, for example, to light the curtains 
only, in a full belief that the house must thereby be burned down, 
or to place lighted matches under timber so solid that it only 
chars. 

There is only one way of bringing pressure to bear upon fire- 
raisers, and that is toappoint a Coroner with the power and the 
obligation to hold an inquest upon every fire serious enough to 
bring engineg to the spot, and do some other things which have 
not, we think, as yet been anywhere suggested. We call the new 
officer a Coroner, because we want him to be a Judge with power 
to compel evidence, and to punish for contempt; but we see no 
reason why the public should be burdened by finding another 
jury, or series of juries, to assist him. A Coroner’s jury is of 
very little use unless it is composed of neighbours. The Coroner 
for Fires would have less power than a Stipendiary Magistrate, 
and might well do his work, like the Magistrate, by himself; and 
on its conclusion, either conduct a prosecution, direct the In- 
surance Office not to pay except after verdict by a Court, or fine 
the householder for “criminal negligence” in some portion of 
his insurance. To the first power there will, we imagine, be no 
objection, as it is already possessed by every citizen who, 
having evidence of arson before him, chooses to exercise 
it; and the second would be nothing more than the present 
right of the Insurance Offices exercised by one who is 
not dependent upon public opinion. His order would only 
compel the Offices to do what they ought to do without it; but 
it would relieve them of all responsibility, and all fear of their 
motives being misapprehended by their customers, They could 
not be blamed for obeying a legal order; and as all Offices 
would be equally liable to receive such a command, no single 
Office could be avoided or lose business for imaginary “litigious- 
ness.” Once relieved of this fear, the Insurance Offices would 
be eager to assist the Coroner for Fires, and incendiaries would 
be tracked from town to town with a vigilance which is now, 
we fear, too often wanting, especially in the smaller places, 
where Insurance Agents are too eager to obtain customers and 
cannot endure to make themselves obnoxious, or to be the pivots 
of a discussion apt to become heated. 


It is about the third power, the right of punishing criminal 





great corporations ; and public feeling unreasonably limits their 





negligence, that there will be most discussion ; but we can see 
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no fair argument against its exercise. It exists in French law 
in a very sharp form, as was shown in the recent sentences on 
the officials of the Opéra Comique; and we do not see why it 
should not exist here. If a man in charge of inflammable sub- 
stances takes no precaution to keep fire from them; if adrunken 
servant or caretaker causes a gas-explosion ; if lighted lamps are 
thrown as missiles, not an infrequent occurrence, impossible as 
it appears; if a houseis abandoned with fires alight in it, and 
no guards to them—the commonest of incidents—or if the 
carpenters in a theatre disobey all orders about lights, those 
guilty of such acts are morally responsible for their con- 
sequences, and to make the responsibility real is neither 
oppressive nor inexpedient. Ten precautions would be 
taken where one is now, if the householder could only plead 
in excuse of his stringent orders the danger of losing part of 
his insurance, or the risk of being fined by the Coroner 
of Fires, who, again, could gradually, by the precedents he 
would establish, make knowledge already general, opera- 
tive knowledge. Why on earth, for instance, should every 
fool in the country be allowed to search for a gas-escape 
with a naked light, as is almost invariably done? Why 
should such a thing as a perfect and automatic guard be 
unknown, when every stove could be made with a spring-blind of 
wire, invisible when any one was in the room, but descending 
with a touch when he left it? Or why, finally, should nine- 
tenths of the paraffin-lamps in the country be so made as to 
topple over at a touch? It would not cost threepence extra to 
give them such broad bases that they would never fall while the 
table stood ; but that precaution is only taken in the case of 
zich people’s expensive reading-lamps. Yet of all causes of fire, 
the knocking over of paraffin-lamps is perhaps the commonest. 
The people know these dangers, and many more, well enough, 
but the knowledge produces none of the results which would 
follow repeated reprimands from a Judge full of special informa- 
tion, and authorised to make his reprimands effective. 





LOST INSTINCTS AND RARE FACULTIES. 


F the doctrine be true that man is really the heir of all the 
various species and genera of the animal kingdom, it seems 

a little hard upon us that, even by way of exception, we inherit 
none of the most marvellous instincts of those species and genera, 
and have to be content with those greater but purely human 
faculties by which even the most wonderful of the animal instincts 
have been somehow extinguished. Sir John Lubbock maintains 
with a good deal of plausibility that there are insects, and very 
likely even higher animals, which perceive colours of which we 
have no glimpse, and hear sounds which to us are inaudible. 
Yet we never hear of a human retina that includes in its 
vision those colours depending on vibrations of the ether which 
are too slow or too rapid for our ordinary eyes, nor of a human 
ear which is entranced with music that to the great majority of 
our species is absolutely inaudible. Again, we never hear of a 
human being who could perform the feat of which we were 
told only the other day in a bloodhound. In a dark night, it 
followed up for three miles the trail of a thief with whom the 
bloodhound could never have been in contact (he had just 
purloined some rolls of tan from the tan-yard in which the dog was 
chained up), and finally sat down under the tree in which the 
man had taken refuge. Why, we wonder, are those finer powers 
of discriminating and following the track of a scent which so 
many of the lower animals possess, entirely extinguished in 
man, if man be the real heir of all the various genera which 
show powers inferior to his own? We see no trace in animals 
of that high enjoyment of the finer scents which make the 
blossoming of the spring flowers so great a delight to human 
beings, and yet men are entirely destitute of that almost unerring 
power of tracking the path of an odour which seems to be one 
of the principal gifts of many quadrupeds and some birds. It 
is the same with the power of a dog or cat to find its way back 
to a home to which it is attached, but from which it has been 
taken by a route that it cannot possibly follow on its return, even 
if it had had the power of observing that route, which usually 
it has not had. Nothing could be more convenient than such a 
power to a lost child. But no one ever heard of any child who 
possessed it. Still more enviable is that instinct possessed by 
so many birds of crossing great tracts of land and sea 
without apparently any landmarks or seamarks to guide them, 
and of reaching a quarter of the globe which many of them 
have never visited before, while those who have visited it before 





have not visited it often enough to learn the way,—at least, by 
any rule which, in like circumstances, would be of any use to 
human intelligence. The migratory birds must certainly be 
in possession of either senses or instincts entirely beyond the 
range of human imagination, and yet no one ever heard of the 
survival of such a sense or instinct in any member of our race. 
It may be said, indeed, that men have either inherited or repro- 
duced the slave-making instinct of some of the military ants, 
though that unfortunate and degrading instinct does not appear 
to have been inherited by any of the higher animals which inter- 
vene between the insects and our own race; but this only 
enhances the irony of our destiny, if we do, indeed, in any sense 
inherit from these insect aristocracies one of the most disastrous 
instincts of the audacious but indolent creatures which fight so 
much better than they work. If we have not inherited the 
architectural instincts of bees or beavers, nor the spinning in- 
stincts of spiders, nor the power of the dog to track out its 
home, it is a little sad that we should have inherited 
the one disastrous instinct of the ant by which it makes 
itself dependent on a more timid and industrious species of its 
own race, and thereby loses the power to help itself. 

What is still more curious is that even where human beings 
have wholly exceptional and unheard-of powers, they betray 
no traces of the exceptional and unheard-of powers of the 
races whose vital organisation we are said to inherit. The 
occasional appearance of very rare mathematical powers, for 
instance, so far from being in any sense explicable from 
below, looks much more like inspiration from above. The 
calculating boy who could not even give any account of the 
process whereby he arrived at correct results which the educated 
mathematician took some time to verify, certainly was not 
reviving in himself any of the rare powers of the lower tribes of 
animals. Nor do the prodigies in music who show such mar- 
vellous power in infancy recall to us any instinct of the bird, 
the only musical creature except ourselves. Still less, of course, 
does great moral genius, the genius of a Howard or a Clark- 
son, suggest any reminiscence of what happens in the world of 
animal life. And yet even in this region there might be some 
inheritance of the kind conceivable, if it were but discernible in 
our race. Were we not all reading last week of the St. Bernard 
dog which knew by some instinct which even the monks at the 
hospice did not share, that there were lost travellers in the 
neighbouring snowdrift in need of his aid, and which insisted 
on his masters letting him out to look for them without any 
sign recognisable by the fraternity that aid was wanted ? 
What a blessing such an instinct as this would be in a higher 
sphere to the missionaries or the sisterhood whose work it is 
to find out misery in need of their aid, and perishing for want 
of their help! Yet we never see anything of the kind; we 
never hear of men or women in our moral hospices who 
are warned by an inner restlessness of the neighbourhood of 
some perishing soul which they could help and rescue from the 
dreary fate which overwhelms it. Such an instinct, however, 
might fairly be represented as the analogue in man of the con- 
sciousness of the noble dog that there was a creature perishing 
for want of his assistance. So far as we can judge, the 
exceptionally great qualities of men, the qualities which mark 
them for distinction, whether in low levels or in high, can 
hardly ever be regarded as revivals of the rarer instincts of 
our lower fellow-creatures. Even the very exceptional capacity 
for money-making,—perhaps the lowest of these forms of dis- 
tinction,—has nothing in it which can in any way be traced to 
any rare faculty below the haman level; and the highest, the 
intellectual, or moral, or poetical, or spiritual genius for reaching 
the hearts of men, seems as destitute of even the highest sort 
of blind instinct, as is the power of the blindfolded chess- 
player to play a dozen games at a time and win them all, 
or that of the mathematical boy who extracted the square root 
of 106,929 before the original number could be written down, 
who immediately after found the cube root of 268,336,125 
with equal rapidity, and who on the instant resolved 247,483 
into its only factors,—namely, 941 and 263,—the only two 
numbers from which it would result. 


Now, what is the reason why, if man really inherits the 
physical, mental, and moral powers of the other animals, as the 
theory of evolution maintains, his exceptional powers seem always 
to be distinctively and emphatically human, and never in any 
way modelled on the highest of the exceptional powers of the 
animal world? The most wonderful of the instincts of the 
lower creatures appear to be extinguished by the advance of 
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reason, instead of to be stimulated by it. The lost child cannot 
find its home as the carrier pigeon finds it. The born explorer 
carries no instinctive compass in his breast, though the swallow 
seems to carry one. The most enthusiastic of missionaries has no 
wonderful warning of the misery which needs him most, as the 
St. Bernard dog had. Man transcends humanity, not in those 
respects in which he has inherited most from the races beneath 
him, but in those respects in which he has inherited least. The 
strategist who is a strategist almost from boyhood, betrays no 
affinity with any of the instincts of the creatures whose instincts 
are most wonderful. The deaf musician who composes harmonies 
which he never even hears, inherits nothing from the inferior 
tribes. The mechanician who contrives in his infancy new 
ingenuities of science, shows a precocious insight into the prin- 
ciples of science, and betrays no trace of the architectural instincts 
of the bee or the bird. All the extraordinary faculties of our race 
connect man specially with the future rather than the past; 
with the race to come, not with the races whose experience we 
are supposed to inherit. We can only suppose the reason to be 
that the mind which guides the universe and lays down its laws, 
intends to teach us that that which is most marvellous in 
creatures not endowed with reason is of a very different kind from 
that which is most marvellous in creatures who are, and that the 
blind magic, as we may call it, by which the animal world is 
encompassed, is of a totally different kind from that higher magic 
of reason and prophetic insight for which we are being educated. 
Both are wonderful, but the wonder of the one lies in the manipu- 
lation from outside of the impulses of which the subject of them 
can never guess the secret, while the wonder of the other lies in the 
growth of a half-unconscions, half-conscious genius to which the 
key is almost always near at hand. It is quite true that in the 
highest sense genius is more marvellous than instinct itself, and 
for the same reason,—that it comes of an inspiration which 
nothing but vastly higher wisdom could supply. But though 
genius is more marvellous than dumb instinct, it is not as un- 
instructive or as incapable of explanation and analysis; it is an 
open book in which we can constantly read new lessons, lessons 
which by degrees are more and more absorbed into the ordinary 
structure of our thoughts, and identified with the daily texture 
of our habits. The marvels of instinct are riddles to us which 
only the assumption of a higher disposing power can solve. The 
marvels of genius are enigmas of which the true springs are 
ever growing more and more visible to our eyes. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


igre 

SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I am thankful to the Spectator for having noted the 
dangerous ring in Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s speech at Bristol, 
not because it had not been noted already, for the delight which 
the speech has given to the Separatist Press too plainly shows 
how it has been interpreted in that quarter, but because there 
are many Unionists in England and Scotland whose allegiance 
to the great cause is liable to be shaken when they hear such a 
man as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, with his long experience of 
Ireland, speaking with an uncertain sound, and who, therefore, 
require to be exhorted to keep steadfast in the faith by a journal 
which commands as it deserves the confidence of Liberal 
Unionists. 

I read that speech with pain and regret, but I cannot say with 
surprise. Though my personal acquaintance with Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach is of the slightest kind, I have had, since the time 
of his first appointment to the office of Chief Secretary, special 
opportunities of knowing how he thought upon Irish questions, 
and I have never changed my opinion—an opinion shared by 
some of the ablest public men in Ireland—that no more 
mischievous politician—for after the Maamtrasna debate I 
refuse to call him a statesman—ever came to this country. His 
character is unsympathetic and suspicious, and these qualities 
explain how, with considerable powers, he has failed to reach the 
first rank, and will never become a leader of men. Men will 
not follow one whom they can neither love nor trust. In 
a letter on the then Government of Ireland which you were 
good enough to publish in the Spectator of July 15th, 1876, 
I thus wrote of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach :—“ The Chief Secre- 
tary is a clever, unsympathetic, hard-working, headstrong 
rather than strong Englishman, who thinks he can govern this 
country as he and his brother squires do Gloucestershire. He 








cannot understand Irishmen, and he has no faculty of discerning 
those whom he can trust.” Dr. Ball was at that time Lord 
Chancellor,—one of the few statesmen whom Ireland has pro. 
duced, a man whose breadth of mind, moderation, and sagacity 
won for him in office the confidence and respect of his politica] 
opponents, while now in his retirement they have secured to 
him their good wishes and affection. But Sir Michael Hicks. 
Beach preferred Mr. Butt to Dr. Ball as a counsellor. Knowing, 
then, what manner of man he was during his first tenure of 
office as Chief Secretary, and feeling that his conduct in the 
Maamtrasna debate had lowered him for ever in the eyes of all 
honourable men as one incapable of loyalty, and in whom, 
therefore, no confidence could be placed, it was almost with 
dismay that I heard of his appointment for the second time to 
that office. 

That his government of Ireland during the autumn of 1886 
and the early days of 1887 was a stumbling-block to Unionists 
and an encouragement to the Separatists, cannot be denied. I 
will not here speak of his exercise of a dispensing power, illegal 
and demoralising as it was. I refer now to the impression which he 
left upon the minds of all who had any intercourse, official or 
social, with him, that his heart was not in the business which 
he had undertaken, His one refrain appeared to be that Home. 
rule in some shape was inevitable ; that it was hopeless to undo 
the mischief which Mr. Gladstone had done; that the adherents 
of the Union in Ireland were not in evidence; that, in short, he 
had no hope of the eventual success of the Unionist cause, 
Now, I ask Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, could he expect that such 
an attitude in such a crisis would inspire Irish Unionists with 
hope and confidence, enthusiasm and courage? Does he not 
know that the chief, the only hindrance, to the Loyalists in 
Treland openly avowing their loyalty and aiding the Government 
by overt action, is the knowledge that there has been no con- 
tinuity in English policy towards Ireland, and the consequent 
fear which they entertain lest, if they proclaimed themselves, 
they should be left in the lurch, either by the betrayal of their 
interests through the timidity of their friends, or by the victory 
of their enemies? Why, the very fact of there being a man at 
the wheel now whose capacity is only equalled by his courage, 
has wrought such a change in the attitude of the Loyalists, that 
if Sir Michael were to return to Ireland as Chief Secretary, he 
would have, for very shame, to assume the qualities of hope and 
enthusiasm which Mr. Balfour has evoked on all sides,—unless, 
indeed, as the cold affects the mercury, his chilling influence 
should at once damp the ardour of every one. Does Sir Michael 
imagine that if he had been in Ireland, such a meeting as that 
which took place in the Leinster Hall would have been possible P 
True, it was a meeting to do honour to and receive encourage- 
ment from two great Unionist statesmen whose example has, 
amongst Unionists out of Ulster, obliterated the lines of party ; 
but if Mr. Balfour had not inspired us all with hope and 
courage, that meeting would have lacked that extraordinary 
enthusiasm which, I know, impressed Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen as they had never been impressed before. 


How, then, does Sir Michael Hicks-Beach presume to lecture 
the Unionists of Ireland for their want of self-help and energy ? 
Before he lectures, let him preach by example as well as by 
precept, the doctrines of faith and hope. Compare his speech 
at Bristol, chill and disheartening, with those strong, inspiring 
words uttered by Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen in the 
Leinster Hall. ‘And I hope,” said Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
at Bristol, “that in maintaining the determination [i.e., not 
to give Ireland a separate Parliament and Executive], English 
and Scotch Unionists may be aided in the future a little more 
than they have been in the past by the self-help and energy of 
the Unionist population of Ireland itself.” Compare this 
language, spoken after the visits of Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Hartington, and Mr. Goschen to Ireland, and the results which 
those visits produced, with the noble peroration to Lord 
Hartington’s speech at the banquet in the Leinster Hall,— 
words never to be forgotten by those who heard them :—‘ I 
return you my warmest thanks for the reception you have given 
me; and, speaking not only in my own name and that of my 
friend Mr. Goschen, but of the Unionists of Great Britain, I 
would add that, so long as you in Ireland stand by us, we will 
stand by you, and we are confident of a victorious issue to the 
conflict in front of us.” 

I would that I could think, with the Spectator, that that dan- 
gerous ring in Sir Michael’s speech at Bristol was not intended. 
To me it seems that every word was carefully weighed, and that 
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the mischief lies not so much in what he said as in what he did 
not say, or, rather, in what he said he was not going to say. 
The speech is as hostile to the Government as it is to the 
Unionist cause as advocated by Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, 
Sir H. James, Mr. Goschen, and those who act with them. Nor 
can I think that his short speech at Netheravon has improved 
matters. For how has he explained himself? ‘He could only 
say that his opinions on Ireland were exactly, he believed, on the 
same lines as they were when he held the office of Irish Secretary 
some fourteen months ago.” Yes; but what were those lines ? 
the exercise of a dispensing power? a policy of no heart in the 
cause which he had undertaken, no hope in its success? “ And 
as for believing in the possibility of allowing anarchy and dis- 
order to continue in Ireland, or the wisdom of handing over 
Treland to such a Home-rule Government as Mr. Gladstone was 
willing to do, he looked upon them as the greatest mistake that 
could be committed by any set of politicians in England.” 
Yes; but why “such,” Sir Michael? Are you in favour of any 
kind of Home-rule P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dublin, January 23rd. Aw Irisu Liserat Untontst. 


IRISH IMPECUNIOSITY. 


[To tue Epiror or THE “ SprecraTor.” | 


Sir,—Can any other conclusion be reasonably drawn from the: 


facts connected with Irish farms, but that there is a general 
conspiracy against rents? ‘This is, of course, fostered by the 
National League, in hopes that the landlords will be induced to 
sell for next to nothing. The outlook is a bad one for English 
mortgagees and Insurance Companies. But now for the facts, 
which I have taken from the publications of the Irish Loyal and 
Patriotic Union, and from the daily papers. 

Lord Devon lets a farm to James King for £80; in 1871, 
King gets a reduction. He dies in 1872, leaving the farm to 
four nephews, who sublet it to a cousin for £210. In 1887, the 
cousin applies to the Land Court, and gets a reduction of £80. 

In Kilkenny, a tenant is evicted for non-payment of two and 
a half years’ rent, amounting to £150. The tenant sells his 
tenant-right for €150. In another case in the same county, a 
tenant owes £30 for three years’ rent; he sells his tenant-right 
for £150, equal to fifteen years’ rent. 

Tread in the papers of the 21st inst. that at Thurles the 
tenant’s interest in two farms was put up for auction. In one 
case, £342 was paid for a farm of twenty-six acres, the rent 
being £14a year, which was twenty-four years’ purchase. In 
the other, £195 was paid for a tenant’s interest in a farm of 
thirteen acres, or thirty-five years’ purchase. The farms are 
situate eight miles from the town. 

In the papers of January 24th, a man states that he offered 
fifteen years’ purchase for his tenant-right to a farmer who would 
not pay his rent, which offer was refused. Together with all this, 
we have the fact that whereas in 1851 only one person in fifty- 
eight had a deposit in the savings-banks, in 1884 one in every 
twenty-eight had a deposit. And that whereas in 1851 the 
deposits in trustee savings-banks amounted to £1,317,617, in 
1884 they had increased to £2,119 204.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. R. P. 
CONVERSIONS TO ROME. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “* SpecTAToR.”’] 
Sin,—Will yon allow me to assure “A Convert of Fifteen 
Years’ Standing ” that, without retracting a word of my former 
letter, I fully agree with him that Ireland also contributes much 
—perhaps more than Vaticanism with less cultured and logical 
minds—to arrest the stream of conversions; and not in Eng- 
land only, but throughout the world, for the Irish are much the 
same in the Colonies as at home, as a Catholic friend in 
Australia wrote to me the other day, “the standing hindrance 
to conversions everywhere.” Of that, too, I know something. 
But I will content myself here with citing one typical illustra- 
tion of the justice of your correspondent’s remarks, from a 
story told me by a friend, himself at once a zealous convert and 
loyal Englishman, only suppressing names of persons and places, 
He had nearly succeeded, as he thought, in converting a young 
officer in the Army, when the Jatter’s regiment was ordered off to 
Treland. Some months later my friend again met him, in 
Ireland, when he at once said,—I know better now, and shall 
never join your Charch; your religion won’t wash.” On being 
pressed to explain, he said that theft and murder were rife 
among Irish Catholics, “ and your priests are all in with it.” My 
friend protested that no one could condemn these unpleasant 











“Trish ideas” more strongly than he did, but that his Church 
condemned them quite as strongly too, and he would procure 
unimpeachable proof of it. With this view, he obtained an intro- 
duction to the leading ecclesiastic in the place—one of the 
largest towns in Ireland—and called on him, explaining that he 
wanted his authority for correcting his young neophyte’s de- 
plorable misapprehension of facts. To his great surprise, the 
only answer he got was that “it was very hard on tenants to 
be evicted from their homes ;” this was, I think, not long 
after Lord Leitrim’s murder. “ Be it so,” said my friend ; “ but 
you surely do not mean that evicted tenants are therefore 
justified in shooting their landlord?” ‘ Oh! my dear sir,” was 
the prompt reply, “and would you be for expecting everybody 
to rise to the standard of Christian perfection 2” My friend 
naturally ventured to observe that he had not hitherto been 
accustomed to measure “Christian perfection” by abstinence 
from assassination even of your enemies. But it was no use. 
After two hours’ talk, he could extract nothing further out of 
the worthy padre, and of course had no further answer for his 
relapsed neophyte, who remains, no doubt, to this day under the 
conviction, formed and matured in Ireland, that “ the Catholic 
religion won’t wash.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Convert or Tuirty Years’ STANDING. 


THE HOANG-HO INUNDATIONS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—In your article of January 14th on the disaster in China, 
you mention, what is well known, that when silt-bearing rivers 
are embanked, the silt is deposited in the river-bed, and raises 
the bed sometimes above the general level of the country, and 
thus greatly increases the danger of future overflows. It is 
obvious that it would be a much safer method to deepen the 
bed than to raise the banks. Probably the Chinese have not the 
means of doing this, but great things have been done in 
deepening waterways by means of the steam dredging-machine. 
I believe that most of the excavation of the Suez Canal was 
done by this means. On the Hoang-Ho, the expense ot steam- 
power ought not to be necessary. I have seen dredging- 
machines in Germany—I think on the Moselle—worked by the 
current of the river.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, January 26th. JoserH Jounx Murrny, 


EDWARD THRING MEMORIAL FUND. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “Specraror.”’ | 

Sin,—Will you, of your kindness, give publicity to the fact that 
the committee appointed to consider the form of the above 
memorial, and to collect subscriptions for the same, at their 
meeting in London on Tuesday decided that while the amount 
subscribed must in some sense ultimately determine the form 
of the carrying into effect of their proposals, they should recom- 
mend:—First, that some monumental memorial of the late 
Head-Master should be erected at Uppingham, care being taken 
in such a monument to combine a portrait, bust, or profile, with, 
either by design or inscription, or both, some record of his life’s 
work, his thoughts and aims. Secondly, that any surplus that 
remained should be devoted to putting on a permanent footing 
some one of the distinctive views on Public School education 
held by Edward Thring. 

The purchase and endowment, for purposes of the necessary 
caretaking, of the school gardens seemed to the committee to be 
just such a project as would perpetuate an individual part of the 
late Head-Master’s teaching and belief. It was known how near 
his heart lay the school-garden scheme. 

It was remembered that in his latter years few spots were so 
continually haunted by him, and are so associated with the 
presence that has been removed from us; and it was believed 
that this permanent addition to the Uppingham School 
machinery would have had his warmest approval. 

It is impossible to estimate the cost of the monumental 
memorial; the design will determine that. ‘he gardens are 
purchasable, it is believed, for £1,000, and it is estimated that 
to build a caretaker’s cottage and endow the garden will absorb 
another £1,000. The teachers of England have consented to 
allow the memorial fund they are raising to be one with the 
general fund of which I write you these particulars. F. Storr, 
Esq., 40 Mecklenburgh Square, London, consents to act as 
treasurer for the teachers’ fund. The Rev. G. H. Mullins, 
Uppingham, will act as treasurer of the memorial fund.—I am, 
Sir, &., 


Crosthwaite-in-Keswick. H. D. Rawnsley. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE END OF THE WORLD. 
[To Tue Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir—In August, a few years ago, when so terrible a thunder- 
storm fell upon a Suffolk village that some people were sore 
afraid, thinking that the last day had come, an old woman was 
heard to cry,—“ And there! Mr. B—— ” (the good parson), “ he 
ain’t at home.” <A pathetic touch of great trust, however small 
and local her measure of the crack of doom.—I an, Sir, &c., 
H. J. 


[To rue Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTaToR.’’ | 

Srr,—Have you space for this, which has always seemed to me 
delicious? My friend Mr. B—— occupied a house in an exposed 
situation upon the island of Sark. A terrible storm one night 
threatened the house with destruction. The old housekeeper 
addressed her master next morning with: “ Eh! Mr, B——, did 
you hear the wind? Eh! I thought the Day of Judgment 
was comed.” ‘‘And what did you do?” asked my friend. 
“Eh! Mr. B—,I got up and made myself a little cup o’ tea.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. 








POETRY. 


THE FRESHER SPRING TIME. 

Ir comes again, thrilling each sense in turn! 

We strain the eye to see, the ear to hear ;— 

It sickens in each sense and dies of fear, 
Yet leaves the spirit tiptoe-set to learn. 
We, wondering, look on all sides to discern 

Aught of its leaving ; turning quick to peer 

Into the by-ways of the soul, crying, ‘‘ Who goes here ?” 
But answer comes not, though the temples burn. 


What is it? Who can tell ?—but this we feel, 
The moment is as though a rich new birth 
Fought with the old to give us liberty :— 
The pulse of newness makes the senses reel, 
The long-loved past is as a dream, and earth, 
Ocean, and sky are quick with mystery ! 
Joun HocGpen, 











ART. 


i 
MR. RUSKIN AND THE “ EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 


“We regret to have to shock Mr. Ruskin’s faithful followers, 
many of whom, we have no doubt, are honestly convinced of the 
intellectual and moral superiority of their idol, by saying ‘unkind, 
wicked things’ about him. But when a writer so totally without 
logic or consistency in his so-called reasonings, and possessed by 
such abnormal vanity and folly of egotism, has by dint of mere 
verbal eloquence and phenomenal effrontery (for that is what Mr. 
Ruskin’s assumed intellectual position amounts to) imposed himself 
on a whole generation as a teacher qualified to lecture de haut en bas 
on the whole circle of life and its greatest artistic and social problems, 
it is necessary that those who see good ground for refusing credence 
to his pretensions should express themselves in plain and decisive 
language.”—Edinburgh Review, January, 1888. 


“Feebly and faultfully, thereforc, yet as well as I can do 
it under this discouragement, the book is at last done...... It 
thas been written of necessity. I saw an injustice done, and 
tried to remedy it. I heard falsehood taught, and was com- 
pelled to deny it. Nothing else was possible to me. I knew not how 
little or how much might come of the business, or whether I was fit 
for it; but there was the lie full set in front of me, and there was no 
way round it, but only over it. So that, as the work changed like a 
tree, it was also rooted like a tree—not where it would, but where 
need was; on which, if any fruit grow such as you can like, you are 
welcome to gather it without thanks; and so far as it is poor or 
bitter, it will be your justice to refuse it without reviling.’””—Jonn 
Ruskin, preface to last volume of ‘Modern Painters” (seventeen 
years after the work was first commenced), 

Tue “ Review” which strove vainly to crush the author of 
‘Modern Painters’ while he was a young and comparatively 
unknown writer, and which, failing in that attempt, has kept 
silence upon his demerits during the whole period of his power 
and reputation, has to-day returned to the attack, emboldened, 
apparently, by the increasing age and failing strength of the 
great writer. Though in our brief space our refutation 
of this attack must necessarily be imperfect, it will suffice 
to show both the animus and the incorrectness of statement 
which characterise the review in question. Some accusations, 
indeed, we must, from sheer pity, leave unnoticed ; it cannot be 
necessary at this time of the day to defend Mr. Ruskin’s 
English, and attempt to show that his eloquence is not “sad 








fustian, out-Heroding Herod,” or that his bursts of eloquence 
are put in at intervals, “like Wagner’s grand crescendo trick ;” 
nor do we care to dwell upon such of the Reviewer's phrases ag 
impute to the great art-critic “ unblushing and rampant vanity,” 
“offensiveness of manner,” “shallowness and artificiality of 
feeling,” “lack of real conviction,” “ disregard of truth,” and all 
the stereotyped vocabulary of abuse which throughout this 
article does duty for argument. Such phrases are but the orna- 
mental fringe of an Edinburgh Reviewer; the paint and 
feathers with which he tricks himself out before he goes in 
search of his victim’s scalp; let us leave them unheeded, and 
rather examine the weapons which are, if possible, to bring his 
adversary to his feet. 

Now, the first point on which the Reviewer condemns Mr, 
Ruskin is this,—that having stated one method of practice for 
landscape-painters as being the right one, he commends, in the 
description of a picture by Turner, a method which is “the 
precise opposite ;” and that, therefore, Mr. Ruskin has no real 
conviction or care about the subject whatever. If, however, 
instead of taking the quotations as given in the Edinburgh 
Review, apart from their context, we turn to “Modern Painters” 
itself, we find that, so far from the doctrines of the two sentences 
being in opposition, the one might almost be quoted as a corollary 
of the other. The first quotation states that all grand style in 
landscape-painting is based on perfect knowledge, and consists 
in rendering the specific character of the various objects, and it 
goes on to say as follows :— 

“The true ideal of landscape is precisely the same as that of the 

human form; it is the expression of the specific—not the individual, 
but the specific—characters of every object in their perfection.” 
In the second quotation, describing the St. Gothard Valley, it 
is precisely because Turner has grasped the specific quality of 
the scene that Mr. Ruskin claims admiration for his picture. The 
contradiction of the Reviewer is a wholly imaginary one, and is 
only rendered plausible by the abstraction of a few words from 
their context, and their misapplication by the Reviewer. Again, 
our critic says, in 1846 Mr. Ruskin advised young artists to ga 
to Nature, and reject nothing and select nothing ; therefore he is 
entirely inconsistent in commending the above-mentioned picture 
by Turner. What are we to say to such a piece of reasoning as 
this? Because I tell a student to learn his grammar, to con- 
struct his sentences in a certain simple way, am I to be for ever 
precluded from admiring a passage by Carlyle or a poem by 
Browning in which the author has, for a specific and worthy 
purpose, disregarded ordinary rules ? 

But the Reviewer does not even stop here ; his next contention 
is even more surprising. It is this,—that because Ruskin 
has stated, as above, the necessity of not falsifying the specific 
character of objects, he thereby debars artists from painting all 
imaginative subjects, or painting any other matters whatsoever 
save those which they have actually beheld; and the Reviewer 
quotes, as a proof of the author’s casuistry, the following 
passage :—‘“‘It is always wrong to draw what you don’t see. 
This law is inviolable. But then some people see only things 
that exist, and others see things that do not exist, or do not exist 
apparently. And if they really see these non-apparent things 
they are quite right to draw them.” 

Now, we should have thought that even a partisan writer 
could not help acknowledging that the real drift of this quota- 
tion is simply this,—that imaginative art may be essentially true, 
and unimaginative art may, in certain cases, be essentially 
false; that what you look at, you are to draw rightly or not at 
all, but that you may look at many more and different things 
than would be visible to every beholder. 

The next point upon which the Reviewer relies is a statement, 
in opposition to Ruskin, of what, in his own opinion, landscape- 
painting should be,—a statement which it would be more 
easy to criticise were it less vague. It is this,— The 
great aim of landscape-painting is to create ideal poems 
out of the materials and suggestions of Nature.” To which 
we may reply,—‘This might with equal truth be said to be 
the great aim of figure-painting, or the great aim of litera- 
ture, or the great aim of music, if it comes to that.’ In truth, 
the Reviewer has here wandered away from his point; the quota- 
tion which he wishes to discuss does not refer to the aim, re- 
garding which, as far as we can see, he seems to have taken his 
chief ideas from Mr. Ruskin himself, but of the method, con- 
cerning which Ruskin’s statements to which he objects have been 
made. If Ruskin has said one thing more than another for the 
last thirty years, it is that the great function of landscape- 
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painting is to express, in the purest and least egoistical manner, 
man’s delight in God’s handiwork ;” he never has said, and no 
unbiassed reader of his works could possibly have gathered 
from them the idea, that the scientific representation of Nature 
was the right goal at which the landscape-painter should aim. 
Implicitly and explicitly, in a thousand passages, has he denied 
this interpretation of his words; denied it from the very first 
moment that critics sought to attribute it to him; denied it in 
a thousand passages which leave no doubt of his meaning. 
Whether he be right or wrong in thinking that only through 
accurate and minute truth to Nature the highest form of Art 
can be subsequently attained, may be a question for debate or 
denial; but that every word in which he refers to accurate 
representation of detail, implies also a reference to the ideal use 
of that detail when it is obtained, there can’ be no doubt 
whatever :— 

“ This is the difference between the mere botanist’s knowledge of 
plants, and the great poet’s or painter’s knowledge of them. The 
one notes their distinctions for the sake of swelling his herbarium ; 
the other, that he may render them vehicles of expression and 
i That generalisation, then, is right, true, and noble, 
which is based on the knowledge of the distinctions and observance 
of the relations of individual kinds. That generalisation is wrong, 
false, and contemptible, which is based on ignorance of the one, and 
disturbance of the other. It is, indeed, no generalisation, but con- 
fusion and chaos; it is the generalisation of a defeated army into 
indistinguishable impotence—the generalisation of the elements of 
a dead carcass into dust.” 

It is satisfactory to read that, on the whole, the “ Stones of 
Venice” is “in its general scope a somewhat more reasonable 
and logical work” than “ Modern Painters.” The Reviewer's 
old trick of calling names comes into full play in the passages 
which follow, and he makes various assertions at variance with 
Mr. Ruskin’s with regard to matters of detail, into which we 
have not here space to follow him, and which are not, indeed, 
very germane to the point in any case. But of his absolutely 
astounding criticism of the “ Elements of Drawing,” a few words 
must be said. Thus, for instance, we are invited to con- 
sider Mr. Ruskin illogical because he suggests that various 
forms of boughs and leaves are useful for furnishing ideas 
for decoration. ‘ How illogical this is!” says the Reviewer. 
* Abstract curves have no reference to physical nature, 
but only to geometrical proportion.” To which the answer 
would seem to be justly made in the immortal words of 
Mrs. Gamp,—“ Who’s deniging of it, Betsy?” Who cares 
twopence whether abstract curves have or have not reference to 
nature? You might just as well say that a man should not eat 
an orange because the vegetable has no reference to animal life. 
As a matter of fact, all the most beautiful curves in the world 
are natural curves. Has the Hdinburgh Reviewer never seen a 
human being except with his clothes on ? Or marked the tracery 
of a group of leaves against an evening sky P Every fine form 
of conventional art or ornament which the world has ever seen 
has been founded upon natural forms,—that is to say, upon the 
curves of natural objects. How is the Reviewer going to get rid 
of his Greek egg, and tongue and honeysuckle ornament ? How 
about the acanthas and the lotus? How about the Persian 
carnation and hyacinth patterns ? 


Here is another astounding instance of our critic’s logic. In 
addition to the above reasoning as to uselessness of natural 
forms for decorative purposes, he says : —“ All use of the natural 
forms as suggestions for curves would be but attempts to 
conventionalise Nature, and Mr. Ruskin tells us that we should 
never do that.” This is the sort of double error which is 
enough to make any person who is acquainted with the subject 
with which the writer is dealing, want to tear his hair. In the 
first place, Mr. Ruskin says nothing of the kind: he says very 
frequently the exact reverse. In the second place, the logical 
deduction is entirely erroneous. To use one matter as a 
suggestion for another, is not necessarily to conventionalise 
it; it may not be even to deal with it at all. You may 
design the curves of a ship’s hull from the suggestion of a 
leaf: but surely this cannot be described as conventionalising 
the leaf? This whole passage is a tissue of errors, which 
we should have to borrow the Reviewer’s own language 
to adequately characterise. Here is another absolutely in- 
accurate statement: that in ‘The Two Paths” Mr. Ruskin 
asserts no man “ would have used conventional when he 
could get natural ornament.” Why, nearly the whole of one 
essay in “The Two Paths” is devoted to explaining the fact 
that certain races use nothing but conventional and geometrical 
forms for their ornament, and to trying to trace the reasons for 





such a choice on their part; and in the same book the author 
draws the most clear distinction between what he calls false 
and true convention, and actually gives diagrams to show the 
difference between the two, as he does, for the matter of that, in 
“ Modern Painters” itself. The whole matter is sammed up by 
the Reviewer as proving that, on the subject of ornament, Mr. 
Ruskin has “absolutely no opinions at all,” “ asserts one thing 
at one time, and its direct contrary another, in sheer intellectual 
dishonesty,” and is, indeed, “ indifferent to everything except 
making a smart hit at the moment.”* We venture to assert that 
a more absolutely incorrect statement than this has never been 
put forward in a respectable Review ; its error is only paralleled 
by the violence with which it is asserted, and the misleading 
quotations and logical fallacies with which the author seeks to 
maintain it. 

With these statements, and a few unsubstantiated sneers 
at the instruction given to students in the “ Elements of 
Drawing,” the Reviewer’s criticism of what he chooses to call 
Mr. Ruskin’s fallacies comes to an end. The remainder of the 
article is devoted to an examination of his morality and political 
economy, into which it is alien to our purpose to enter. Bat 
at the end of the review we are told, ex cathedrd, what was 
the work that Mr. Ruskin was really fitted to perform, and 
to which, if he had confined himself, would have received the 
Reviewer’s approbation. It appears that when Mr. Ruskin is not 
possessed by his literary demon of “ abnormal vanity and folly of 
egotism,” but is simply engaged in painting, he produces land- 
scapes which are, in the Reviewer’s opinion, “ equal to those of 
Turner ;” and that his water-colour drawings of architecture, 
recently exhibited at the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
are such as “it would not be possible to surpass.” The amount 
and character of the Reviewer’s artistic capabilities may well be 
gauged by the above statement. His gravest misrepresenta- 
tions have not less foundation; in fact, his most violent words 
are not more unjust in censure than the above is mistaken in 
its praise. 








BOOKS. 
—_——¢———— 
GOD WITHOUT RELIGION.+ 
Tuts book has been a considerable disappointment to us. But ia 
saying so we have no intention of denying that it is a valuable 
contribution to the literature to which it belongs. Mr. Arthur’s 
previous work on similar lines had raised our expectations high, 
and a book which is to some extent good, though not first-rate, 
necessarily falls below them. The little work, On the Difference 
between Physical and Moral Law, in which the same author dis- 
played a few years ago so much imaginative power—power of vivid 
illustration and forcible presentation of some of the principles 
on which natural religion depends—seemed to promise very much 
for the future. But the two subsequent books he has written 
on kindred subjects tend to make us look on the writer as “a 
man of one book.” In vigour of thought, in originality of 
imaginative presentment of principle, and in terseness of 
expression alike, he has fallen off, both in his reply to Messrs. 
Spencer and Harrison, entitled Religion without God, and in his 
present work, God without Religion. The volume with which we 
are at present concerned needs much compression and excision of 
excrescences, and, we must add, additions without which its aim 
is not attained. Sir James Stephen’s essay in the Nineteenth 
Century to which it is a reply, is quoted at a length and com- 
mented on with a diffuseness more in place in dealing with a 
philosophical treatise of many volumes than with a magazine 
article of a few pages; while important considerations closely 
connected with his theme—the result of the extinction of 
Christianity—are not referred to. The popular modern objections 
to Christian dogma, as being opposed to morality so far as regards 
such doctrines as those of vicarious suffering, original sin, 
eternal punishment, are not alluded to. The alleged collision of 
the Protestant doctrines on grace with the practical means of 
moral progress, on which Mr. Cotter Morison recently insisted 
with so much vigour, is not spoken of. The higher ethical ideal 
of Christianity and its beneficial influence are assumed, though 
these are the very first points disputed by those who maintain 
that the actual Christian gospel—as distinguished from certain 
practical adaptations of Christianity to the life of men of the 





* It may be worth noting that this gentleman, who is so severe upon small 
scientific inaccuracies, is so careless himself of scientific accuracy, as to make no 
less than five misquotations from his author in one passage of five lines. 


+ God without Religion s-Deism and Sir James Stephen, By William Arthur. 
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world—preaches a one-sided regard for the spiritual develop- 
ment of men, at the expense of the physical and intellectual, 
with an unduly narrow conception of the spiritual nature itself. 
The book thus errs both by excess and defect, and can scarcely 
be considered satisfactory as a whole. ‘There are, however, 
incidental passages of value, and we will proceed to refer to 
them, noting at the same time more in detail the faults we have 
to find with it. 

Mr. Arthur’s criticism on one unguarded sentence of Sir 
J. Stephen’s is very powerful and valuable. Sir J. Stephen 
maintained that morality would flourish in the absence of 
Christianity, though the exact nature of the moral code would 
be changed. Natural virtues would be held in honour, and 
social sanctions would replace the Christian sanctions. “Men 
can never associate together,” he wrote, ‘ without honouring 
and protecting in various ways temperance, fortitude, benevo- 
lence, and justice.’ We may note one weak point in this asser- 
tion, which is the same as the weak point of M. Tallevaut’s 
philosophy in Feuillet’s Za Morte. It identifies the cultivated, 
refined, nobler-natured section of society with mankind at 
large. The right-minded men will prefer, for the sake of 
general decency, from feelings of self-respect, from their natural 
love of what is fitting and what keeps society together, to remain 
on the side of the virtues named in the quotation. And with 
these men the loss of religious belief will not involve any gross 
infringement of civilised morality. But how with the masses, 
whose natural bent is the other way? How will it be with the 
selfish and the intemperate, who have no great love for their 
fellows and little self-respect ? How can right morality appeal 
with any force to the self-interest of the former, or the dread of 
pain on the part of the latter, if belief in fature punishment be 
gone? Mr. Arthur, however, deals with the question on other lines 
than these. He does not take the case of social sympathies and 
moral instincts which are innate in the refined; and he does not 
consider simply the case of those who are without these sym- 
pathies, and have no tendency to approve of the virtues we speak 
of. These questions concern the degree in which social sanctions 
will be influential. Mr. Arthur goes deeper thanthis. Heasks 
how far these sanctions are necessarily on the right side afall. He 
takes an average mixed society, and inquires how far the interest 
of the society will necessarily give the sanction of social appro- 
bation and disapprobation to the virtues and vices in question. 
This is one side, and an important side, of Sir J. Stephen’s con- 
tention, and Mr. Arthur deals with it forcibly. We will quote 
as aspecimen of his direet, practical treatment of the subject, 
his criticism of the statement that fortitude would thrive in 
virtue of the natural laws of huinan society, and apart from 
religious belief :— 

“Tt is trae that in every society fortitude will be commended, 
provided it is fortitude set against what is hateful to the society. 
{f a lad at college shows his fortitude by resisting ‘wines’ when 
wines are ‘the right thing,’ he may find the rewards of his fortitude 
cold and small. If a young man in a certain line of business shows 
his fortitude by refusing to tell lies, or to do certain dishonest things, 
he may find his fortitude rewarded by dismissal. On the other hand, 
a burglar who endures torture in silence rather than cry out, will 
find his fortitude rewarded with honours by his comrades. But ifa 
faithful servant dares them rather than abandon goods committed to 
him, they will reward such fortitude with murder.” 

Here is a very pointed and irresistible account of the 
divergence between the fortitude supported by social sanctions, 
and the fortitude which any ethical code worth the name com- 
mands. Where the interest of the society is the interest of the 
stronger section, the social sanction exists, and this is the con- 
dition of the society flourishing. But the virtues it insists on are 
simply those which tend to its preservation, and these are often 
enough, from the point of view of morality, vices, while moral 
virtue may be social vice, 

In his appeal to the civilising influence of Christianity in the 
past as a triumphant refutation of the modern anti-religious 
movement, Mr. Arthur seems to us less happy. Few will be 
disposed to deny the truth of what he lays down,—that 
“ wherever Christianity extends, it carries with it numberless 
ameliorations, intellectual and social,” and “opens the way to 
general enlightenment.” But it is at least open to discussion 
how far this is not accidental. The old Greeks carried 
intellectual and social improvements to their colonies, just as 
English settlers do a useful work in our time. The civilised 
world must ever spread such material benefits where it plants 
its foot, whether or no civilisation and Christendom are nearly 
conterminous as they now are. Christianity has, of course, 
given an impetus to certain virtues favourable to civilisation, 





—___.. 
‘social and material, as temperance, perseverance, benevolence, 

endurance; but there are other elements in it which seem to 
be opposed to material progress,—for example, the view it holds 
out of the worthlessness of life on this earth as an end to strive 
for, and the encouragement it gives to men to spend their best 
energies with a view to spiritual improvement which avails for 
the next life rather than this. The question arises, whether it ig 
not an adaptation of Christianity to this world rather than 
Christ’s religion carried out uncompromisingly, which has aided 
material progress. Its warfare against self-indulgence, and the 
stimulus it has given to endurance for distant ends, have 
worked for such progress; but have not these virtues been 
of assistance rather by being diverted from the Christian 
aim? Little as we may sympathise with such a view, 
it is a sufficiently popular one to need recognition and 
express treatment, and Mr. Arthur entirely ignores it. We 
may laugh at Professor Clifford’s saying that Christianity hag 
destroyed two civilisations; but the fact that such a saying wag 
possible implies considerations which are vital to the treatment 
of Christianity as a civilising force. Mr. Arthur throughout 
shows an inability to enter fully into his adversaries’ views, which 
diminishes considerably the effect of his writing. 

Let us close our citations with an illustration of Mr. Arthur at 
his best, in graphic portrayal of a world in which religion had 
passed away. Here, as elsewhere, his argument is one-sided, 
and he passes over the important consideration of such natures 
as John Mill’s, in which the most intense philanthropic zeal 
went hendehond with the absence of acknowledged belief in 
the supernatural. Still, there is much force in the passage, and 
its eloquence is beyond dispute :— 

“The godless world would be obviously so far changed that, among 
structures put up for trade, shelter, diversion, or warfare, no building 
would meet the eye saying: This is a house of prayer, standing 
here as witness that the world itself has a Builder, and that man has 
higher aims than mere earthly toil and strife. No assembly would 
ever come together with the purpose of rejoicing before the common 
Father, cherishing faith in the common Redeemer, reasserting 
common duties, exalting common virtues, and reproving common 
faults. No day of holy rest would come; no sound of church- 
going bell would ever thrill the air. No family would ever go from 
a happy home to the House of God, the Father of all families, and 
come back more grateful to Him and more in love aud charity with 
their neighbours. No closet at morning would see a bended knee, or 
at night would hear a confession to the Father who seeth in secret. 
No workman would shoulder his tools, and set cut in the early grey, 
singing, ‘ Let all thy converse be sincere, thy conscience as the noon- 
day clear” ..... The fires of zeal would be all out; the lamps 
of holy example all quenched; the tidings of converted sinners 





and regenerated lives would be antediluvion legends; the man 
of fiery heart and tongue, brave to confront the greatest sinner 
when hardened, and tender to comfort the lowest of the low 
when penitent, would be a myth of the departed ages. No 
witness standing before Judge and jury would believe that, could 


he deceive them, he would hay a Judge whom he could 
not deceive. No master wronging a servant would believe that over 
him was a Master who would take stri ccount of deeds like that. 

... No person under authority would believe that any power was 
ordained of God, or any obedience due for conecience’s sake. No 
man of any degree, high or low, when leaving a good deed undone, 
would be troubled with the sound as of a voice from the heights of 
eternity, saying: Thou didst it not unto Me. And none, when 
helping the helpless and giving heart to the hopeless, would hear that 
same voice saying: Thou didst it unto Me.”’ 





SOME NOTABLE SERMONS.* 
Proressor Pacet’s volume is one of the most original contribu- 
tions to Christian apologetics that an age especially fertile in 
this kind of literature has produced. Its somewhat cumbrous 
title is meant to express the two divisions of his argument. In 
the first, the preacher seeks to set forth what is the attitude of 
mind and will that must be presupposed before an inquirer can 
hope to inquire with any prospect of success, what are “ the 
conditions under which truth is recognised to be true.” In the 
second, he shows some of the “very serious difficulties which 
beset the position of disbelief.” This is a line of reasoning which 
is very much neglected. Those who believe are never permitted 
to forget the difficulties which they feel in believing. But this 
is an assault which, to borrow a military metaphor, they may 
well repel with a sally. If their defence has its weak points, has 
not the attack at least as many ? If they are harassed with 
doubts, has not the sceptic also times, and these quite uncon- 
nected with any of the weaknesses of humanity, when the proofs 
and reasonings which have satisfied so many of the wisest and 
best of mankind seem even to him to have not a little in them F 


* Gd, ) ‘Difficulties and Faculties for Beliof and Disbelief, Ry the Res. Francis 
Paget, D. -D. London: Rivingtous. 1887.—(2.) Christ or Ecclesiastes? By the 
Rev. H. Holland, M.A. London: = A 4 1888,—(3.) Social Aspects of 
Christianitye By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D, London and Cambridge : Macmillan. 
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The first two sermons of the first part bear the title of “ The 

Virtue of Self-Assertion.” This title is, again, not very ex- 
ressive, though itis not easy to suggest an alternative. By 

“ self-assertion,” Professor Paget means the clear “ conscious- 
ness of a personal and separate being,” as distinct from the 
temper which finds the satisfaction of life wholly in external 
things :— 

“Tt is by means of our own selves that God reveals Himself to us: 
it is this gift of personal and conscious and self-determined life, this 
image and likeness of our Maker, which at once lifts us into dominion 
over everything that moveth upon the earth, and also enables us to 
enter more nearly into the revelation of the Three Blessed Persons in 
the Holy Trinity. We must know ourselves as personal before we can 
enter into the import of God’s self-revealing: He will seem far-off 
and uncertain to us while we are lost io the impersonal life of the 
world around us: when we are drifting aimlessly along upon the tide 
of fashion, letting others think and feel and will for us, then it is not 
strange if hazy thoughts of tendencies and laws begin to steal over 
our confession of the Personality of God.” 

These two discourses, dealing the one with “the life of the 
intellect,” the other with “ the life of the will,” contain, we take 
it, the substance of the preacher’s argument. In the third, 
“The Social Instinct,” he carries it on into men’s relations 
with their fellows. “The Reasonableness of.Life ” is a vigorous 
appeal to the argument that if the life of man is to have any 
real worth or dignity, it must have a completeness which, if 
the limitations of mortality are final, is denied to it; and 
analogous lines of thought are followed out in the sermons which 
deal with the subject of “The Love of Beauty” in Nature, 
intellect, and character. The ninth sermon, on ‘“ The Dignity 
of Man,” is especially valuable for its timely and vigorous 
protest against the heresy, so degrading to human nature, 
of “Art for Art’s sake.” it sets forth the peril that must 
threaten all trnth and nobleness when “in any way for a 
single moment, we are invited or inclined to disregard the 
welfare of a human soul, its growth in purity or holiness—be 
it our own soul or our brother’s—for the sake of Art.” Itisa 
vindication not of religion only, but of all morality, that is 
sorely needed when critics are found to excuse the vices of genius 
by telling us that * Titans must have their relaxations.” 

In the second part, the main contention of the preacher is the 
inadequacy and incompleteness of human life till it is trans- 
formed by Revelation. “The Need of Healing,” “The Miracle 
of Repair,” and “ The Reality of Grace,” are general expositions 
of the relation of Christianity as the Gospel of a Divine Healer 
and Redeemer to the fact of the world’s evil. In “ The Trans- 
formation of Pity,” the preacher descends upon a very interesting 
point of ethics. He quotes Seneca as speaking of pity as “the 
vice of the pusillanimous,” a definition which is only an 
exaggeration of the more moderate language of Aristotle. 
He might have added the words of Virgil, less revolting, 
indeed, but utterly alien to modern habits of thought, when 
he enumerates among the blessings of the dweller in the 
country, that ‘he feels no pang of pity for the poor, or envy of 
the rich ” (“ Nec doluit miserans inopem aut invidit habenti ”). 
And he then proceeds, in a strain of great eloquence, to set forth 
how Christianity has transformed pity. 

In Christ or Ecclesiastes ? Canon Holland deals especially 
with the necessity of the supernatural. He contends that with- 
out it life ceases to be “a rational whole, or to make towards an 
intelligible end ;” that “to fall back within the limitations of 
scientific methods is necessarily to retreat within the sad reserve, 
the joyless shadows, of the Preacher,’—an expression, by-the- 
way, which abandons, with remarkable unreserve, the old posi- 
tion of a verbal inspiration which is supposed to inform all 
Canonical Scripture with an absolute and equal truth. The 
third sermon, entitled “ Epiphany,” contains one of the telling 
points of the argument. ‘The preacher has stated the scientific 
contention that ‘ Science, that fixes its eyes on the changeless 
uniformity of God, is more true to God than Belief, which lowers 
the Almighty to a Being of shifts, and experiments, and 
failures, and diversities, and abrupt struggles, and rash adven- 
tures, and sudden recoveries.” He points out, by way of answer, 
that our ideas of uniformity are chiefly gained from contem- 
plation of the world of space, and goes on :— 

“A magnificent world to explore and to explain, this! and out 
of it we can build an ideal of the Glory and Snblimity of its 
Eternal Maker. Yes; but now let us go a step further. Suppose 
that, at some obscure corner of that vast world of space, there came 
into view one tiny spot of animated matter—one little germ of pro- 
toplasm— quivering there, a fairy-cell, delicate as lace, hardly visible 
to the finest microscope ; then all the moving stars fall back behind 
this new sight. It is ahead of them all. A new, a higher level, has 
been reached. A new possibility has been disclosed, a new path 





opened, a new kingdom begun ; and the very least fragment of the 
lower layer of that kingdom of life stands higher than the very 
highest of that kingdom of inorganic matter. We have stepped up. 
And now, observe, in stepping up, we begin to leave behind a little of 
that mathematical symmetry of the lower layer. This new life, as 
it pushes forward, as it opens out, is not dominated by that old 
monotony. Instead of that unbroken persistence of force, we have 
a new law, the law of increase, growth, multiplication, advance. The 
force does not remain of the same quantity and bulk: it grows. It 
puts out strange and incalculable developments; calculable, no 
doubt, by some inner law of its own, but not submitting to those 
arithmetical calculations which were supreme before.” 


(We cannot help observing, by-the-way, that the comparison 
suggested in the words “a fairy-cell, delicate as lace,” is 
distinctly below the dignity of the subject.) A little further on 
he proceeds :— 


“Nor is that all. There is a fresh wonder ready to appear—a 
wonder of wonders. Right in the heart of this amazing fertility of 
growth, lo! a new thing—a strange thing—a miracle, indeed; a 
mind, a will, a conscience, lodged within the very core of animate 
life, growing parallel with its growth. But not only growing as it 
grew, by blind push and thrust against encumbering pressure. No; 
it has an utterly new way of its own, of which those old instincts are 
mere symbols, picture, metaphors. It grows by thinking, by desiring, 
by willing. It does more than grow; it, in its measure, creates. It 
creates that which was not there before. It does not merely push 
old methods further ; it invents novel methods altogether, by which 
to make wholly new advances. It invents; and, again, it improves 
its own invention; it corrects; it reinvents; it invents upon in- 
vention. So it builds up things without precedent, without example, 
without parallel—language, books, cities, poems, music, architecture, 
states, empires. Nor are its successes the only measure of its 
activity. It covers the earth with the débris of a thousand impos- 
sible schemes, disastrous failures, indomitable adventures, hazardous 
experiments, ruinous collapses. And still the dauntless brain pours 
out unwearied schemes, and the will still sets itself to win, and the 
heart still beats with an unquenchable hope that even yet it will 
baffle rebuff, and uproot obstacles, and attain some glory yet 
undreamed of.” 


In the fourth sermon, “ Grace,” we have an interesting parallel 
to Professor Paget’s treatment of the imperfection of human 
life without the facts of the Christian revelation. 

Hichly as we value the two volumes of which we have been 
hitherto writing, we gladly turn to the different region of 
thought into which Canon Westcott invites us to enter. It 
will be best to let the preacher state his theme in his own 
words :— 


‘*T wish now to ask you to consider with me how our faith in the 

historic Gospel, in Christ, Born, Crucified, Ascended, guides, sup 
ports, encourages us in dealing with problems of social life. I pro- 
pose then to consider in succession the Christian conceptions of the 
Family, the Nation, the Race, the Church; but before doing this I 
desire this afternoon to define the foundation on which our social 
fabric must rest. I desire to show how the Apostle’s words are 
literally true for us, true in their apparent exclusiveness, true in 
their real universality: other foundation can no man lay than thai 
which is laid, even Jesus Christ.” 
We cannot pretend to epitomise an argument which is 
remarkable for its terseness and clearness of reasoning. But 
we may quote a typical passage from the sermon that treats of 
what is for most readers the most immediately interesting of the 
four subjects specitied in the extract already given, “The 
Family :’— 

“Marriage in a word is the divine pattern and ground of human 
communion, the original sacrament of completed manhood. But the 
Family has, a8 we have seen, other lessons; and though the ideas of 
authority and equality, of dependence and service are included in 
the relation of Marriage, -it is in the other two relations of the 
Family, Fatherhood and Brotherhood, that we learn most fully how 
these universal principles are realised under the varying circum- 
stances of age, rank, power, which are necessary for the continuance 
and for the unity of the social body. Fatherhood is, so to speak, 
the divine pattern and ground of authority : Brotherhood the divine 
pattern and ground of equality. And it is instructive to observe that 
while Marriage, as the supreme sign of faith, rests upon choice, these 
are in their essence independent of it. The son is placed in a position 
of subjection: the brother is placed in a position of obligation, 
without the least power of avoiding the consequences which these 
positions involve. We may for various reasons withhold the con- 
fession of love by which we seek outside ourselves for the abiding 
completion of our own imperfect nature; but we cannot, while the 
world lasts, take out of it that which claims our obedience or that 
which claims our help. These relations of reverence and service are 
founded not upon choice but in nature. And if once we study them 
as they are offered for our daily contemplation in the Family, we 
shall be delivered from the wild strivings of rebellious selfishness in 
society at large, whether it is turned by the few into tyranny or by 
the many into lawlessness.” 


The second division of the book is mainly historical. It dis- 
cusses the efforts which have been made by great Christian 
teachers to organise social life, the movement of Francis of Assisi 
and his followers in the thirteenth century, the movement of 
George Fox and the Quakers in the seventeenth. Canon Westcott 
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traces the causes of the success which each attained, the failure 
with which each has been overtaken, with equal sympathy and 
acuteness. St. Francis disregarded the “ sacred individuality of 
man,” he disregarded the principles of nationality, and he 
“separated everything that is compassionate in the character 
of the Lord from His sovereign righteousness,” and then trans- 
ferring this attribute of compassion to the Virgin, encouraged, if 
he did not originate, the extraordinary development of mariolatry 
—never more strangely exemplified than in Rubens’ picture (in the 
Franciscan Church of Ghent) in which Francis and the Mother 
of the Lord are shielding the world from the thunderbolts which 
the Divine Son is directing against it. The splendid achieve- 
ments of Quakerism have never received a more ample recog- 
nition than may be seen in the third discourse or essay of the 
second part. Nor has its essential defect been more plainly 
pointed out than in the following sentences :— 

‘* Fox left wholly out of account the powers of the larger life of 

the Church and the race. For him the past was ‘a long and dismal 
night of apostasy and darkness.’ He had no eye for the many parts 
and many fashions in which God is pleased to work. He had no 
sense of the action of the Holy Spirit through the great Body of 
Christ. He had no thought of the weak and immature, for whom 
earthly signs are the appropriate support of faith: no thought for 
the students of nature, for whom they are the hallowing of all life. 
And so it came to pass that he acknowledged no gracious means for 
the personal appropriation of God’s gifts, as he knew no stages in the 
popular embodiment of the Truth. He disinherited the Christian 
society, and he maimed the Christian man.” 
In “ Present Problems” we have the sum of the whole matter 
as it concerns present needs. The preacher here “rises on a 
wind of prophecy.” We wish that we could give his noble 
anticipation of the “ fellowship of brethren and sisters of the 
common hope;” but we trust that we have said enough to send 
our readers to the volume of which it forms a splendid and 
appropriate climax. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Some months ago, in reviewing Red Spider, we expressed 
a fear that the author of Mehalah was yielding to a tempta- 
tion to over-write himself, though we frankly admitted that 
the very vigorous novel then under consideration provided 
no evidence for the hypothesis. There is, unfortunately, 
plenty of evidence for it in The Gaverocks, which, while 
characterised by much of the force and picturesqueness in 
which this writer’s novels are never deficient, exhibits still more 
of that careless haste which bespeaks the work of the mannufac- 
turer of pot-boilers than that of the true artist. The story opens 
well with an admirably conceived family group, the portrait of 
Hender Gaverock, the obstinate, narrow-thoughted old Cornish- 
man, half-yeoman, half-smuggler, with his frank belief in the 
supernatural and his quite genuine contempt for it, being 
especially powerful and realisable. Hender Gaverock has, to 
use the Western phrase, “killed his man,” one Red Feather- 
stone, in a sort of improvised irregular duel; and when the 
younger branches of the Featherstone and Gaverock families 
are brought together in the course of the novel, we anticipate 
something of the nature of a vicarious Nemesis, which, however, 
is not forthcoming. At this point the story altogether loses touch 
of reality and degenerates into mere melodrama, a character 
which it retains to the end. Things are abundantly compli- 
cated by an exceedingly improbable and purposeless bigamous 
marriage of Constantine Gaverock with Juliot Featherstone, 
niece of his father’s old enemy, which brings in its train a series 
of situations even more improbable than the marriage itself; but 
though matter amounting to a good volume is devoted to this 
business, its place in the story is only that of an episode, which 
has the faintest possible relation to the main action and to the 
dénouement. Indeed, the dénouement is a very fortuitous affair. 
Constantine richly deserves his end, but it comes to him ina 
way that has no possible relation to his previous life,—not as a 
Nemesis in any sense, but as an accident, the accident of being 
mistaken for his brother Gerans by the surly, ill-conditioned 
Dennis Penhalligan, who loves and believes himself to be loved 
by the wife of the man whom he thinks he is killing. The hap- 
hazard appearances of a mysterious pedlar, who seems intended 
for are-incarnation of Red Featherstone, complicate the story 
still further, and whether he is meant to be a natural or super- 
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natural personage—a point which is doubtful to the last—the 
pedlar is a most purposeless and clumsily managed puppet. The 
story is, indeed, clumsy throughout. It has powerful sectiong 
but they are not well knit together; there is a lack of inevitable. 
ness, and consequently of vital coherence, and The Gaverocks ig 
therefore a poorer book than we ever expected to see from the 
pen of the author of that remarkable romance, Mehalah, 


The statement that a novel may be clever and in many ways 
well written, and yet on the whole decidedly dull, is not suffi. 
ciently obvious to be regarded as a truism, and yet we do not 
suppose that it will be challenged by any experienced reader, 
At any rate, it will not be challenged by the reader who under. 
takes the task of grappling with the three volumes of Mrs, 
Sharpe. The book is one to which half-a-dozen phrases of 
eulogy might be appropriately applied, and yet every one of 
the possible eulogies must be qualified by a fatal “ but ” which 
renders it entirely nugatory. The portrait of the heroine—if, 
indeed, Sempronia Sharpe can be called a heroine—proves con. 
clusively that the anonymous author can not only conceive 
character vividly, but can render her conception in such a 
manner as to make it distinct to her readers. Then, too, the 
character itself is so harmoniously lifelike, that we feel as if 
Mrs. Sharpe were a person we had really known; and to pro. 
duce this kind of impression is one of the most satisfactory 
achievements of a novelist. When we add that the book 
is written in a thoroughly good style which, if not specially 
vigorous, is always clear and correct, and never flabby, 
invertebrate, or slipshod, we seem to have described a work 
which possesses all the qualities essential to an admirable 
novel. As a matter of fact, it does possess them with one 
exception; but then, that exception just happens to be the 
one thing needful. Mrs. Sharpe is good in this way, and it 
is good in that way, but it is not good in the way of being an 
interesting story; and with this defect, what virtues will suffice 
to save it from condemnation? Mrs. Sharpe herself is, as we 
have said, an admirably conceived character. She is a confirmed 
busy-body, with that curious mixture of selfishness and unselfish. 
ness which is characteristic of her tribe,—a person who will put 
herself to all kinds of inconvenience apparently for the sake of 
other people, but really that she may satisfy her uncontrollable 
passion for constituting herself a kind of amateur Providence, 
and regulating the lives of the other people in the way that 
seems to her best. Unfortunately for the interest of the story, 
her theatre of action is far too wide. We should not like to say how 
many characters are introduced into the novel, but they are so 
numerous that, with few exceptions, we have hardly any chance 
of differentiating them, and at some time or other, almost every 
one of them plays the part of a marionette whose strings are 
pulled by Sempronia Sharpe. Her principal protégé, or victim 
—we really do not know which is the better word—is Squire 
Fortescue, a widower whose wife was in her lifetime Mrs. Sharpe’s 
cousin; but really Mr. Fortescue is so helpless a person, so entirely 
a lump of clay in the hands of the potter, that Sempronia’s easy 
successes inspire no interest, and the complicated machinery 
brought to bear produces so little in the way of result, that the 
sight of its working only wearies us. We somehow get the im- 
pression that Mrs. Sharpe is clever enough to manage the affairs 
of an Empire, and yet she succeeds in nothing but in mismanaging 
the affairs of some half-dozen people, and takes so much time to 
do it, that three volumes are devoted to the story of the achieve- 
ment. For the weariness induced by such a record no good 
qualities can compensate us. 


In most ways, no stories could well be more unlike than Mrs. 
Sharpeand Mohammed Benani ; but they resemble each other in 
this, that their ability is much more noticeable than their 
interest; and in the latter book the ability is purely literary. 
The author can write well, but we doubt whether he can construct 
a story, and he certainly cannot tell one in a businesslike, 
straightforward manner. The scene of the present story is laid 
partly in Northern Africa and partly in Russia, and the tale 
seems to have been penned not for merely artistic purposes, 
but in the interest of the natives of the former portion of the 
world. The author tells us that he wishes “to attract public 
attention to the evil adjustment of a mechanism which grinds 
not grain but human creatures between the upper and nether 
stones of Jewish and Moorish oppression,—awful mills to which 
the placid breeze of consular support imparts continual motion.” 
So far as we understand it, this is a very praiseworthy end; 
but surely it would have been better attained by a lucid and 
vigorous pamphlet or magazine article, than by a very bewilder- 
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ing romance, in which the nominal hero and representative of 
the oppressed people is certainly a nonentity and apparently 
a coward, and where such interest as we can feel is about 
equally divided between boar-hunts and mesmeric experi- 
ments. People who are interested in what is vaguely described 
nowadays as “occult science,” will find in Mohammed Benani 
something to suit them, for there is a satisfying quantity of 
clairvoyance, and a momentary glimpse will be caught of one of 
the characters soaring away in his “astral body ;” but even these 
readers will have to do a good deal of skipping, and other people 
—inveterate and undiscriminating fiction-devourers excepted— 
will perhaps do wisely in skipping the book altogether. 

To pass from a book like Mohammed Benani to a book like 
Harmonia is a very refreshing experience. There is not more 
of what is ordinarily known as “story ” than is just sufficient to 
keep the interest fixed and everything else moving; but we 
are conscious of no want, for the canvas is filled by a number of 
portrait-sketches all instinct with life, character, and humour, 
and this is the kind of workmanship which provides the best 
sort of intellectual entertainment. Harmonia is a new town 
situated somewhere in the territory of the great American 
Republic, probably in one of the South-Western States, though 
the precise locality is very vaguely indicated; and the 
book is a chapter out of its early history, which is, of course, 
the history of the somewhat miscellaneous group of its 
first inhabitants. New districts have a knack of attracting 
*characters,’—or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that new districts provide that scope for the variety of 
individual development which gives the “character” some 
chance of thriving; and if the author of Harmonia had made 
her book a menagerie of eccentrics, she would only have yielded to 
avery natural temptation. We can imagine what figures Dickens 
would have placed—indeed, we know what figures he did place 
—in front of a similar background; but the later writer has 
nevertheless done wisely in adhering to the modesty of Nature; 
and if the angles of character are a little sharper than they 
would be in a more crowded and tradition-bound environment, 
they never attain the attractive and yet irritating sharpness of 
caricature. Mr. Bloss, the minister, for example, with his 
shallowness, his conceit, and his obstinacy, is a triumph of 
humorous portraiture, but we enjoy him all the more because we 
can believe in him so thoroughly; and the secret of the charm 
of the whole book lies in the fact that it is as true as it is 
vivacious and entertaining. Real fresh, spontaneous humour 
without exaggeration is rare, but we have it here. 

Of the three remaining books upon our list we will say little, 
and it is a sufficing reason for our reticence that there is little 
to be said which could interest any intelligent human being. 
Let the reader turn back to the second half of the concluding 
sentence of our review of Mohammed Benani, and if he omits 
the “ perhaps,” he will know what is our opinion of Whitepatch. 
There are in it as many mysterious passages as are to be found 
in all the novels of Mrs. Radcliffe, and ghosts are as common 
as blackberries ; but the passages lead nowhere, the ghosts only 
frighten servant-maids into fits, and the ghosts in the close 
atmosphere of the passages strangle a love-story which is by 
nature somewhat ricketty. Captain Mayne Reid’s posthumous 
story—we say posthumous, because we have no previous recol- 
lection of it—is rather better, indeed a good deal better, because 
it will be enjoyed by boys who do not demand historical veri- 
similitude, whereas we cannot imagine Whitepatch being enjoyed 
by anybody; but the reasons for its publication in the form of 
a three-volume novel do not exactly stare one in the face. As 
for The Lesters, it is a thoroughly absurd teetotal novel—the 
poorest of its kind, so far as our knowledge goes—with a plethora 
of domestic horrors, and a display of juvenile conversational 
eloquence the like of which has never been heard on earth, and, 
as we hope, never will be. 





ELIZABETH GILBERT.* 
“ Lives of great men” are not the only lives from which we may 
learn to ennoble our own, if not to make them exactly “ sublime.” 
There are men and women whom no impartial biographer would 
call great, the record of whose existence has a distinctly ennobling 
effect on a careful reader. Such is that of Elizabeth Gilbert, the 
blind daughter of the late Bishop of Chichester. Its motive- 
power was love,—especially love for those fellow-creatures whose 
affliction she shared and understood. A great thinker has said :— 





* Elizabeth Gilbert, and her Work for the Blind, By Frances Martin. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 





“The superiority which has no superior, the redeemer and in- 
structor of souls, as it is their primal essence, is Love.” This 
was just Elizabeth Gilbert’s superiority. What she was and 
what she did in the world, are admirably set forth in the book 
before us. It will be found interesting to ordinary readers, as 
well as to those who take its lesson seriously, as a means of 
instruction to the mind and redemption to the soul in bondage 
to self-interest. 

But for her blindness and delicate health, Miss Gilbert must 
be reckoned to have been very fortunate in life. She found her 
proper work, and was able to do it well. She was the third of 
the eleven children of Dr. Gilbert, Principal of Brasenose 
College, and was born in the Principal’s lodgings, close to St. 
Mary’s Church, in the High Street of Oxford, where she was 
christened in August, 1826. The earliest report of her is that 
she was “a very handsome child, with flashing black eyes.” At 
the end of her third year she had scarlet-fever, which took a 
malignant form, and from which she only recovered with an 
injured constitution and total blindness. As soon as she was 
able to take part in the family life, she seems to have been 
cherished and beloved, aided and stimulated to exert her 
powers, by those around her. Her father and mother took 
pains to make her feel the difference between her and the other 
children as little as possible. She was trained to do what they 
did in lessons and in play. Blindness was not suffered to 
isolate little Bessie. She was uncommonly intelligent, clever, 
and eager to learn. The Gilberts were remarkable in Oxford 
for their good looks and their cheerful family life. The children 
grew up with their parents, and were not set apart in school- 
room and nursery. Every one in Brasenose knew and gave a 
protecting eye to little Bessie as she moved about in her walks 
and play. She was a bright, high-spirited child, and very much 
the leader in the group of eight sisters. This early life in the 
warm atmosphere of love, and the guarded freedom of a well- 
ordered home, developed the beautiful nature and rare in- 
tellectual gifts of the blind girl. School lessons, and French, 
Italian, and German, she learnt orally. All the means and 
appliances for helping the blind to read and write that were 
known at that time, were anxiously sought out for Bessie by her 
parents, and she was not slow to profit by them. She learned 
all she could about natural objects, flowers, trees, birds, and 
animals of all sorts. She became, through sympathy with 
those around her, keenly alive to the beauties of Nature. ‘“ She 
loved to hear of clouds and sunset, of sunrise and the dawn, of 
green fields and hills and valleys.” She loved the outer air, the 
smell and form of flowers, and the song of birds. She passed 
the first sixteen years of her life in an old house in the High 
Street of Oxford; she was proud of the architectural beauty of 
her native city, and always thought it a distinction to belong to 
Oxford. But her whole heart was soon in the new home at 
Chichester. 

Dr. Gilbert was appointed to the Bishopric in 1842. The 
palace at Chichester has a very beautifal old-fashioned garden, 
in which the blind girl soon learned to wander about by herself. 
This was a quite new delight added to the happy home; for at 
Oxford there was not even a scrap of garden to the Principal’s 
lodgings. This garden, with its sweet smells, rustle of trees, 
hum of insects, and song of birds, was a pleasure she was never 
tired of. “A sister remembers how one summer morning, at 
3 o’clock, she found Bessie standing at her bedside, begging her 
to get up and dress, and go with her to the garden, to hear the 
birds waking up.” She soon learned her way in the great, 
rambling, new house. “ Up and down the narrow, steep stairs, 
and along the passages to the drawing-room, the morning-room, 
the dining-room, the chapel, the fragile form of the blind girl was 
seen to pass with unerring accuracy. She never stumbled or 
fell at Chichester any more than she did at Oxford. Indeed, 
Oxford was useful throughout life, as no difficulties could be 
greater than those she had learned to surmount in her child- 
hood.” There was a certain awkward winding staircase in the 
Oxford house, up or down which every member of the household 
had fallen except Bessie, who, like most blind people, was very 
careful and sure-footed when going about a house alone. 

Miss Martin quotes an interesting letter from the Rev. H. 
Bower, Rector of Hurstpierpoint and Treasurer of Chichester 
Cathedral, which gives his first impression of Bessie. It is as 
follows :— 


“ My first introduction to Bessie Gilbert was when the Bishop had 
just taken possession of the palace at Chichester. I had been staying 
at Lavington with Archdeacon Manning (now the Cardinal), and we 
went together to sleep at the Deanery (Dean Chandler’s), and we all 
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went to dine at the Palace. Bessie was then very young (sixteen), ‘ 


very slight and fragile-looking, dressed, as usual, in white muslin, and 
with her dark spectacles, immediately attracted my attention. In 
the evening she went to the piano, and sang very sweetly and with 
much pathos, several familiar Scotch songs. I asked her if she knew 
certain others, mostly Jacobite songs, with which I was familiar from 
hearing my dear friend William Harris (Fellow of All Souls’, a 
devoted lover of Prince Charlie) sing them. She at once warmed up 
and sang some of them. Under that gentle aspect there came out a 
heart full of fire and earnestness, which showed itself in her interest 
for suffering and heroism, and afterwards found field for its energy in 
her untiring efforts for the blind. I had not seen much of persons 
suffering from blindness, and I was struck by her simple way of 
saying, ‘I have not seen him,’ or ‘I should like to see it.’ ”’ 

She was very well educated for her age, for she was able to 
profit by all the teaching of governesses and masters given to 
the rest of the girls. And soon after they were settled in 
Chichester, they had a German governess resident in the house, 
and “German became at once the most fascinating of ‘all sub- 
jects to young and old, Fraiilein D , with her open mind, 
and, from the point of view of those days, her advanced views, 
speedily acquired great influence over Bessie.” She was as 
particular about her dress as any of her sisters; all beautiful 
girls, and much admired. She was especially fastidious about 
the fit of her gloves, and ‘‘the time she took in putting them 
on was a joke in the family.” Up to this time she had 
felt little of the privation of sight. She had no recollec- 
tion of vision. But as the girls grew up and went out 
into society, to dinners, balls, theatres, exhibitions, Xc., 
whither Bessie could not follow them, she began to feel “the 
shade of the prison-house’’ in which she was doomed to dwell, 
though she could not really understand the nature of her loss. 
As Miss Martin says :—“ It is very doubtful if the waut of sight 
to those born blind, is in youth a greater conscious privation 
than the want of wings.” 

As she advanced to womanhood, and realised the truth that 
blindness was a bar to all that she believed to be the best things 
in life, her glad spirit became saddened. “ She asked about the 
blind around her; she found them set apart by their calamity as 
she was.” Soon her thoughts went to the poor who were blind, 
and “ who lead the enforced indignity of a beggar’s life.’ She 
passed through the trial-years, from twenty-one to twenty- 
eight (which in most of our lives determine what we shall be 
and do in the world), with more than the ordinary amount of 
mental and spiritual suffering and conflict. Bat her firm 
religious faith saved her from that “ fighting with dragons” 
which the young unbelievers have to go through, not without 
often getting worsted in the combat. Bessie Gilbert suffered, but 
from no wrong-doing of her own; it was therefore certain that if 
her health endured, she would be restored to peace of mind either 
by quiet resignation or by active exertion for others. Love and 
sympathy, and help and encouragement in all her after-work, 
she always had. This, and the work itself for the blind, made 
her life happy, as well as unselfish, pure, and noble. She 
soon discovered that the best thing to be done for the 
blind poor was to teach them to help themselves to earn a 
livelihood. She thought a great deal on the subject, and studied 
carefully the conditions of the blind men and women whom she 
sought out, and she knew that mere charitable help in money or 
otherwise was bad. She discovered for herself the right person 
to help her benevolent schemes,—a more than intelligent, a very 
remarkable blind young man, William Hanks Levy, of humble 
origin, and blind from early youth, whose wife was matron of 
the “ Girls’ Blind School” in St. John’s Wood. She sent for him 
to come and see her, at her father’s house in Queen Anne Street, 
in the autumn of 1853. In her letter to him, she said “ she had 
been told he could give her the information she wanted as to 
the condition and requirements of the blind.’ He came, and 
from that interview may be dated the beginning of Elizabeth 
Gilbert’s work in life,—the promotion of the general welfare 
of the blind. She had inherited at the age of twenty-one a 
moderate income. This income, her time, her brain, her in- 
fluence, she devoted to the improvement of the condition and 
prospects of the poor blind. She found work for them in their 
homes, she had them taught trades, she opened shops for 
the sale of their work, founded an association of ladies 
and gentlemen to receive subscriptions and to expend the 
money on the enlargement of the business of the shops, 
on training teachers for provincial blind institutions, on in- 
struction, amusements, medical care in sickness,—in short, on 
all the matters of daily life that poor blind persons need to be 
helped in. This association was her chief object in this life. 
The way in which she carried out her work is detailed in Miss 
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Martin’s book, and so detailed as to enlist the reader’s sympathy 
throughout. It is melancholy to read that the last years of 
this beautiful life were passed on a bed of sickness. But even 
there she suggested much that was required to be done by the 
Association for Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind 
She was faithful to her work until death. A photogravure of a 
portrait by Boxall, painted when Miss Gilbert was about twenty- 
one, is prefixed to the book, and gives an idea of the delicate 
beauty of the face, in spite of the large dark spectacles which 
conceal the eyes. 





TWO BOOKS OF EASTERN TRAVEL* 


Wuatr a pity it is that tourists who, in pursuit of business, or 
restful change, or pleasure, travel by the much-frequented seg. 
routes from the shores of England to Constantinople, or some 
other Levantine city, should think it necessary to describe al} 
they see by the way! The guide-books have done it, and often 
much better. With very, very few exceptions, the descriptions 
reach only a low average, the impressions are commonplace, the 
anecdotes and excerpts from history are as old as the hills, 
Could not a middle-aged, or even young man of literary ten. 
dencies, pass Corunna without quoting Charles Wolfe’s well- 
known poem on Sir John Moore’s burial, or the waters 
of Trafalgar without citing Nelson’s famous signal, or Gib- 
raltar without giving a brief account of the great siege? 
Surely the whole line on the steamer-track to Smyrna or 
the Ottoman capital has been written about enough—for the 
present. The porpoises and the cuttle-fish, the rocks, coast. 
lines, and islands, the military and naval stories, and the 
quotations from Byron,—do we not know them all? Now and 
then comes a man who has something new to say, a really fresh 
experience to record, or a startling suggestive “ view” to put 
forward, when journeying along the well-worn and ancient ways; 
but nine-tenths of what is printed has all been said before, and 
while it may be excellent provender for private domestic con- 
sumption, is or should be a weariness to the public, seduced into 
reading, or trying to read, fat volumes which contain so little, 
The writers, of course, take their risk; but their object, 
which, we suppose, is to interest and inform, would be 
more surely gained by putting any real message they have 
to communicate into a reasonable compass, omitting what 
everybody has said, or did not think it worth while to say, and 
setting down what is peculiar to themselves. Were that end 
achieved by judicious reticence, one-third, even two-thirds, of 
these volumes of travel would be shorn away from the crude 
product, and there would be less complaint that the world is 
overwhelmed not only by big but empty books. 

Here we have two goodly octavos, each exceeding four hun- 
dred pages, the manner of making which we criticise with 
reluctance, not only because the intention is excellent, but 
because the authors had something to tell. As it is, they 
have packed it up in layers of needless matter the like of 
which we have often read sorrowfully before. Mr. Colbeck, for 
example, went on a summer cruise, delightful to him; but the 
novel part of it only begins when his steamer enters the Sea of 
Azov. Mr. Cochran can sketch as well as write quite well 
enough for his purpose. He had much that is of interest to say 
about silk-culture in Asia Minor and elsewhere, but he could not 
travel to the farms near Smyrna and return home by Constanti- 
nople without surrounding his principal subject with thick 
masses of descriptive writing the greater part of which, and it 
is half the book, nobody should in these days want to read. 
The solid portions of each book deserve some attention—Mr. 
Colbeck’s being very well written—because they deal with 
matters of moment in trade and politics; but the reader will 
surely be forgiven in this world and the next who skips or skims 
with light and rapid wing over all the rest. 

Mr. Cochran’s experiences of life and industry in Asia 
Minor were derived from a sojourn in the district between 
Smyrna and the Menander. Here he not only took note of 
manners, customs, and people, and of his special object, every- 
thing connected with the silkworm, but naturally looked into 
other industries, such as carpet-making. His testimony is 
that of all intelligent travellers. Here is a beautiful and 
fertile country smitten with evil government. There is ap 
absence of roads, of security, and all things which promote 
the welfare of man; yet the basis of these seems to be present, 








* (1.) A Summer Cruise in the Waters of Greece, Turkey,and Russia, By Alfred 
Colbeck. London: T. Fisher Unwin.—(2.) Pen-and-Pencil Sketches in Asia 
Minor; or, Notes from the Levant. By William Cochran, Illustrated with 83 
Engravings. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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and some even strive to build upon it. The principal seat of 


Turkey-carpet making is at Oushak ; yet there is no road to the 
place worthy of the name, and no means of conveyance except 
the camel. Mr. Ruskin will be interested in learning that an 
attempt to substitute machinery for wool-spinning by hand, so far, 
has been a failure, “ the yarn thus produced being stiff and un- 

elding to the tread ;” and that the peasants have given up the 
new-fangled dyes, and use once more “the old vegetable pig- 
ments.” In Oushak, “every private house is a spinning-mill, a 
dyeing establishment, or a refuge for looms.” Yet the sound of 
that instrament is never heard, for “in the manufacture of the 
carpets, it is on the deftness of human fingers alone that the 
peautiful results depend.” They hope for roads and a railroad ; 
put in Turkey, perhaps, more than elsewhere, “ hope tells a 
flattering tale.” We can only refer the reader to the volume 
for the full and minute details of all matters concerning the 
silkworm, with the assurance that they will be found very 
interesting; and also to the chapter on brigandage, which is a 
sort of complement of Ottoman rule, for some choice and 
repulsive examples. 

The chapters in Mr. Colbeck’s book concerning things Russian, 
especially those on Nihilism and the Russo-Greek Church, will 
be read with interest, and may be read with profit at the present 
time. If they tell nothing new to the learned in such matters, 
they will present much to the unlearned, the pages devoted to 
the Nihilists being carefully studied and well written. The author, 
on the whole, although beset, as is natural, by grave doubts 
respecting their future, has much to say in favour of the Russian 
people. He bewails, in accents which would warm the heart of 
an old Russian, the “ reforms,” or at least some of the reforms, 
effected so violently by the Great Peter. The consequence, he says, 
of trying to force Russia into a certain mould, “is the most 
artificial and anomalous political production of modern times,” 
That may be; yet without Peter there would never have been 
the portentous Russia of our day, a quickly grewing and homo- 
geneous people of more than eighty millions, overhanging 
Europe. Mr. Colbeck thinks that the oppressive Tchin will be 
broken up, because no country, he contends, can be governed 
long artificially. But what is to come after, and how will the 
destruction of an entire system of government affect unity of 
dominion? Jor the rest, there are some things, according to 
him, in which Russia is, if not the first, yet second to none. 
“The family life of the Russians will compare favourably with 
that of any people in Europe,” which is a great point. Then, 
as alike canse and consequence, “the position of woman, the 
rights and privileges of woman, exceed those of her sex in every 
country in the world,”—rather a strong statement. ‘‘ The women 
of Russia are under no civil disabilities whatever, but in the eyes 
of the law are the equals of men.” So that, contrary to ordinary 
notion, the Empire of the Czar is the paradise of maids and 
mothers. What the author really means, however, seems to be 
that they are independent of men as regards property, and we 
should think that they are not as free to do what they please, 
still less to say and write what they please, as they are in Hngland 
and America. But, having long had the control of their for- 
tunes, he holds that in business capacity they surpass “ the 
women of any other country.” If so, they must be very keen 
indeed. Another kind of excellence is thus recorded, ‘‘ The 
singing of the Russian choirs cannot be surpassed by any in 
Europe,” which, as a general proposition, we believe, is true; but 
it does not go far. Perhaps, for the rest of the world, the most 
important fact is that “the Russian Church is truly national,” 
and that this Church has taught the Russians “to consider 
themselves the peculiar people of God.” That may lead them a 
long way. Yet their religion works strangely. Mr. Colbeck 
describes with reverence and effect a Sunday service which 
he attended in the Cathedral of Taganrog, especially in regard to 
its seeming influence on the worshippers. Then he continues 
thus :— 


“ When the benediction was given and I passed ont, what a change! 
The large square was thronged with salesmen and purchasers. Busi- 
ness was proceeding very briskly. There was a perfect babel; the 
guttural tones of the Slav mixed with the lowing of oxen, the bleating 
of sheep, and the cackling of geese; and, to crown all, out clanged 
the bells, noisy beyond description, adding worse confusion to the 
already confused ears, and driving every thought of a restful Sabbath 
far away. What uncleanness! What drunkenness! What dead- 
ness! What a contrast to the scene within! From the sensual 
captivation, the mystery, the awe, out came the people to mix with 
this babel and increase it, and forget among the jangling noises of a 
busy life that there was a God at all.” 


The shock to Mr. Colbeck’s pious feelings was severe, but it did 





not prevent him from being fair to the Russian people, or from 
setting in high relief the powerful causes which lie at the roots 
of Nihilism. By-the-way, he looks on the term as misleading; 
but does it not express in a compendions form the wild desire of 
the elder fathers of the movement to pass a sponge over the 
slate and begin the world anew? Whatever it is, any one who 
reflects on the varied and profound forces at work under this 
curious name will see that they are not likely to die out, 
although they have to contend against the Tchin which is 
hated, the Church which is national, and the Czar who is 
adored. We observe that Mr. Colbeck, like many more, talks 
repeatedly of the “White Czar.” What does it mean? Are 
there any Black Czars? We could understand that the original 
words, applied first some twenty years ago, would or might 
have a considerable political effect in Central Asia. They were 
“the Great White Khan,” a title which brought Alexander 
II. on a line with Ghengis and Timour. The Great Khan is a 
figure centuries old in Asia; and what the inventors of the new 
appellation wished to do was to make out that the Great White 
Khan—that is, the Czar—was the inheritor of Timour. “ Czar” 
may be an Oriental word meaning supreme authority, as Mr. 
Colbeck, not alone in that respect, puts it on one page; but we 
prefer the statement he makes on another, where he says that 
Ivan III., by marrying “the last Princess of the House of 
Byzantium, thereby became entitled to the Imperial insignia of 
the two-headed eagle and the coveted name of Cwsar.” It was 
after this marriage, although Vladimir had also married a 
Princess from Constantinople, that the title of Czar was 
regularly assumed, which shows how it was valued, if not whence 
it was derived. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 











The January number of the Scottish Review errs, perbaps, in being 
too national, It contains an article on “Scotland in Times Past,” 
by the Lyon King-at-Arms, and which takes the Duke of Argyll’s 
‘Scotland as It Is and as It Was” for its text; an interesting paper 
on “ Karly Scottish Coronations ;” a review of the late James Grant’s 
“Scottish Historical Novels ;” and a sort of symposium on “ Univer- 
sity Reform for Scotland,” in which Professor Knight and several 
other authorities take part. Professor Knight is advanced enough 
on two points. As regards female University education, he says :— 
‘** Let all our classes and all our degrees in Arts and Science be at 
once thrown open to women. It will do nothing but good to them, 
and to the male students; although I think that a special degree of 
their own will be found to be of greater use to the majority of women 
than the ordinary M.A, degree now is,—a degree with a large number 
of options, and which may be taken in sections, and in any order of 
time, and open to all, wherever they may have been edacated.” To 
do away with the existing and scandalous inequalities in the incomes 
of Scotch Professors, Professor Knight suggests that there should be 
a common fee fund for each University, as well as an equal division 
of revenue, and that when a Professor has more than a certain mini- 
mum number of students, an assistant should be paid out of the 
revenue accruing from the increase. Of the non-Scotch articles in 
this magazine, we may take special notice of “The Panama Canal,’ 
which is a formidable addition to the recent attacks on M. de Lesseps, 
and a readable paper on “The Peasant in North Italy,” by the 
Countess Cesaresco, which leaves us in doubt as to the future both of 
the peasant and of the petife culture in that country. 

Our New Zealand Cousins. By the Hon. James Inglis. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—This compact little volume deserves a word of com- 
mendation, not because of any special originality in it, either in 
the way of research or of reflection, but simply because it is an 
unpretending book by a plain but shrewd man. Mr. Inglis is a 
Scotchman who now occupies the position of Minister of Public 
Instruction in the Colony of New South Wales, and his book is an 
account of what he saw and heard when on a visit in 1885 to New 
Zealand. It was originally written in insta! ments for a Sydney news- 
paper, and for the amusement, and still more for the edification, of 
the inhabitants of his adopted country. There is an air of “ They do 
these things ever so much better in New Zealand” pervading the 
whole volume. Take, for example :— By contrast with the miserable 
makeshifts and primitive arrangements of Syduey, Auckland rises to 
the rank of a modern city, while Sydney, by the comparison, sinks 
to the level of a medizval fishing village, only she does not even 
have a decent supply of fish, which Auckland has.” Or:—“‘I am 
content to appeal to any traveller who has had experience of hotels 
in New Zealand and New South Wales, to say whether, at every 
point, the management of the older Colony does not lag miserably 
behind that of the newer Colony.’ Like almost every visitor to New 
Zealand, Mr. Inglis thinks very highly of the capacities and prospects 
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of the Colony generally, and of the town of Dunedin more particularly. 
We are rather sorry to hear, however, that the merchants in this 
essentially Scotch town “all do a ‘cutting game;’ and while the 
result cannot but be beneficial to the purchasing public, I cannot see 
the sellers can reap much of a rich reward. Several instances came 
under my observation in which a little combination as regards certain 
commodities with which the market was insufficiently stocked, might 
have raised prices very materially, and given the merchant a legiti- 
mate profit on his scanty stocks. But no! [Each was afraid of the 
other forestalling him or springing a surprise on him.” Altogether, 
Mr. Inglis’s book is well worth reading as a breezily-written hand- 
book of New Zealand, regarded from almost all points of view, 
topographical, social, educational, and commercial. Mr. Inglis 
ought, however, to have been more careful in the matter of style. 
We have no objection to naiveté, or Scotch prefervidum ingenium, 
or Colonial vigour. But we do object to slang, like that which is to 
be found in the statement in regard to Kate, a New Zealand half- 
blood, that she “can put herself outside a sample of whisky with as 
much nonchalance as apparent gusto.” This is vulgarity unredeemed 
by cleverness, and is quite unworthy of Mr. Inglis. 


In the Shires, by Sir Randal H. Roberts, Bart. (F. V. White and 
Co.), is described by its author as “a sporting novel,” and is neither 
better nor worse than most stories by disciples of the late Mr. Whyte- 
Melville. There is in it plenty of hard riding, brandy and soda- 
water, cigars, but sarcely one unmitigated scoundrel,—for Henry 
Cavelli, the bad young man of the story, who forges a cheque and 
commits other enormities, dies of doing one good action, while 
his aider, abettor, and mentor, Christopher Dicy, is simply an 
adventurer who, under happier circumstances, would have made 
a respectable billiard-marker. The ladies in the story, young 
and old, are not in any way notable; but then, none of them is 
specially “ fast.” One wonders, however, if there is really to be 
found in life, even in sporting life, such an idiotic male creature as 
* Baby ” Brantford. 


Sussex Archxological Collections. Vol. XXXV. (H. Wolff, Lewes.) 
—This volume contains—as, indeed, all such volumes do—some 
interesting papers. Captain Altree writes a history of the parish of 
Wavelsfield; and the Rev. R. F. Whistler contributes “The Annals 
of an English Family,” this family being his own, which he traces 
back for about three centuries, though with a suggestion of a much 
more ancient descent. One of the most noticeable personages in this 
family was the Rev. Webster Whistler, Rector of Newtimber for fifty- 
eight years, and of Hastings also for thirty-one. At seventy years 
of age (he died at eighty-five), he was present at the sale of the New- 
timber living, and astonished the auctioneer, who described him as a 
man who “had one foot in the grave.’ Ie mounted on a table, and 
first showing his left leg, which, as he said, “‘ showed no signs of weak- 
ness,” went on: “As to the other, Mr. Auctioneer, if you repeat 
your remarks, you will find it very much at your service.” In Mr. 
Whistler's youth, the journey from Sussex to Cambridge was per- 
formed on horseback. When he first went up to the University, he 
was accompanied by one John Ingals, who seems to have been a well- 
authenticated case of longevity. He lived to be 117, possibly to 120. 
There are some interesting facts in “‘ Worthing One Hundred Years 
Ago.” 

The Fables of Avianus. Edited by Robinson Ellis, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press.)—The public to which the latest work of Mr. 
Robinson Ellis’s careful and ingenious scholarship appeals is small, 
but certainly appreciative. Almost alone among English scholars, he 
departs from the beaten track of prescribed Academical reading, and 
expends ungrudgingly his time and labour on books that are not 
likely to appear in any examination syllabus. His prolegomena 
commence with a dissertation on the age of Avianus. An elaborate 
argument concludes with assigning the fables to a date somewhere in 
the latter half of the fourth century. The second chapter deals with 
the prosody. This, on the whole, is not far removed from Augustan 
correctness. Dispdr and impdr, ndlam, fdbella, and hxrés are the 
worst faults to be found in it. Prdéfundens may plead analogy, if 
not precedent, while “ Alterius odiis exsaturata tumet,’’ and 
“nam petit extinctus ut lumine degeret uno,” may be justified 
by similar lengthenings of short syllables in the best poets. 
But there are also ten pentameters in which the first half ends 
with a short syllable. All these metrical peculiarities Mr. Ellis 
corrects in his text, and that without much violence to the 
text; or in default of correction, he brackets the lines as doubtful. 
Herés, for instance, cannot be corrected, and has to be rejected, with 
the four lines of its context. The third section of the proleyomena 
deals with “ Diction and Syntax,”’ and is the most generally instrac- 
tive of the whole. Few things are more improving to a reader who 
has attained a certain grade of scholarship, than to study a disserta- 
tion by so excellent an authority as Mr. Ellis on the departures of an 
author from the classical standard. The fourth and concluding 
section treats of the manuscripts. The text is accompanied by fall 
critical notes, giving the readings of MSS. and the corrections of 
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editors (of whom Lachmann is the most notable). After the text 


comes a commentary, which has the completeness characteristic of 
Mr. Ellis’s work. Here is a specimen of Avianus’s versification ; — 


** Calvus eques capiti solitus religare capillo3 

Atque alias nudo vertice ferre comas, 

Ad campum nitidis venit conspectus in armis 
Et facilem frenis flectere coepit equum. 

Haius ab adverso Borex spiramina preeflant 
Riiiculum populo conspiciente caput. 

Iam mox deiecto nituit frons nuda gatero, 
Discolor adposita que fuit ante coma, 

Ille sagax, tantis quod risus millibus esset, 
Distulit ammota ealliditate iocos. 

* Quid mirun,’ referens, ‘ positos fugisse capillos, 


Quem prius squeve desernere comme. 
Alias = alienas, and tantis = tot, are noticeable. 

American Literature, 1607-1885. By Charles F. Richardson, (G, 
P. Patnam’s Sons.)—‘‘ No critical task is more difficult and delicate 
than that of estimating the rank and analysing the achievements of 
American authors.” So runs Mr. Richardson’s first sentence, and it 
is undoubtedly true. The early literature of America has an interest 
and a value thut are chiefly local. If such a writer as Jonathan 
Edwards may be regarded as an exception, still the interest which 
attaches to him is not really literary. Edwards is remembered ag 
the exponent of a Calvinism which owed some at least of its Vigour 
to its surroundings. Mr. Richardson does not neglect this part of hig 
subject. He has, on the contrary, devoted much time and labour to 
its study. But he has a true sense of perspective, and appraises the 
literary value of these early historians, theologiaus, &c., quite justly. 
“Oar literature,’ he writes in his introduction, “ is practically about 
eighty years old.” ‘‘ Washington Irving first gave American litera. 
ture a place in the European mind,” and Irving was born ag 
late as 1783. Benjamin Franklin might, it is true, be cited. But 
literature in Franklin is subordinate both to statesmanship and 
to science. Irving and Prescott, who died less than thirty years 
ago, are almost contemporaries; Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, are 
entirely so; and Bancroft, who was born before Emerson, is still 
alive. And this introduces the second difficulty, that a criticism of 
American literature is, to a great extent, a criticism of living authors, 
or authors so recently dead that we have not the capacity for a whole 
and unbiassed jud&ment. We bave said enough to show that Mr, 
Richardson realises the difficulty of his subject. We shall not attempt 
to criticise his criticism. It must be sufficient to say that it seemsto- 
us careful, modest, and intelligent. Now and then we find a trace of 
what we may call “‘buncombe.”’ “ There is no aristocracy in the United 
States save that of righteousness, intelligence, and good breeding, 
handed down from father to son.” But surely there is an aristocracy 
of birth in New York, where the old Datch families hold themselves 
superior to others, in Virginia and elsewhere, and of money every- 
where. The present volume is devoted to historians, theologians, 
essayists, &c.; a second will deal with fiction and poetry. 

A Short Border History. By Francis Hindes Groome. (J. and J. 
Rutherford, Kelso.) —Mr. Groome passes with some haste over the 
extended period which he has chosen for his subject. Indeed, he 
could hardly do otherwise, considering his limitation of space. On 
the whole, we think that the most interesting part of his volume is 
that which concerns social and economic matters. Here, for instance, 
is a fact about the value of land which should go towards reconciling 
owners to the recent fall. Between 1750 and 1814, the value 
“increased in amount threefold, in some instances fourfold, and in 
none less than 100 per cent.” Between 1814 and 1885, it was nearly 
doubled again. Probably the recent rents were six times those of 
1750. To give an example,—£20 in 1750 would have risen in 1885 
to £120, and allowing 40 per cent. for recent reductions, would stilt 
be £72. It may be doubted, however, whether this solace is of much 
practical efficacy. 

How to Write the History of a Family. By W. P. W. Phillimore. 
(Elliot Stock.) —Mr. Phillimore first discusses what a family history 
should be, and then points out the sources from which materials can 
be derived. There are two forms of pedigrees,—the paragraph form 
(something like that adopted in our peerages), and the tabular form, 
best described by the stemma or “ genealogical tree.” The authorities 
are very numerous,—visitations, probates of wills, parish registers, 
University and College records, monuments (often to be found only 
in books, especially since the restorer has been in the field), are some 
of them. Mr. Phillimore’s book is a most valuable guide to those who 
are interested, as every one should be, in such inquiries. 
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There is a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 3st, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 

fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 
Students will be admitted in September, 1838. For Cowpetition the Secretary of 
State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 
and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, London, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 gnineas and £6) 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETI. 
TION in SEPTEMBER, 1888, 

Special Classes are held throughout the yer for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, and may be 
joined at avy time, 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent years; also 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prosrectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Sacretary, 


Mr. GEORGE RENDLE, 
W. M. ORD, Dean. R. W. REID, Vice-Dean, 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 

_ Value—Fonr of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 

be OFFERED for COMPKTITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888. Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1883. 

For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








owe LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, READING 

and COMPOSITION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time dis- 
engaged for Classes in Schools and Private Pupils.—143 King Henry's Road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 





ARLET SCHOOL, STONE, Stafford.—The Rev. C. W. 

L. BODE, M.A. (formerly King’s Scholar, Eton College, and Classical 

Scholar, Pembroke College, Oxford), prepares BOYS for the Pablic Schools and 

the Navy. Good situation. Large house, chapel, sanatorium, gymnasium, fives- 

courts, workshop. Grounds about 25acre:. Terms, 80 guineas perannam. Special 
terms to sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





S?: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION in 1383, Examination on March 14th, 
15th, and 16th, at Rossa!l or at Oxford. 
Scholarships vary in value from 70 guineas (covering fees) to £20 per annum, 
Subjects of examination mainly classical or mathematical. 
For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, 
Fleetwood. 











SMALL FAMILY of Good Social Position OFFER a 
SUPERIOR HOME to ONE or TWO GENTLEMEN. Late dinner; 
moderate terms. References required.—Mrs, T., 90 Grove Lane, Denmark Hill. 











A LADY, proposing to take a house in the W.C. district, 
oe wishes to find ONE or TWO LADIE3 to DIVIDE it with her, taking 
about five rooms and kitchen at £100 a year. She has seen a desirable 
detached one, with few stairs.— B. A.,”’ Johu’s Library, Torrington Place, W.C. 








CURATE WANTED, of Liberal Views.—Address, Rev. 
Rev. B. H. ALFORD, St. Luke’s Vicarage, Nutford Place, W. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW 

OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 








| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing 


ROWLANDS’ | fragrance tothe breath, It is by far the best 
| TOOTH POWDER, 
} 
| and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 





Just published, Sixth Edition, Revised, and Enlarged with Three 
New Chapters and Apperdix, and additional Illustrations, 
Eleventh Thousand, 1s, cloth. 
OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
OUR By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS., &.— 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION :— 
*** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many 
a Y E S a useful hint to those who oy good eyesight and wish to 
* preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
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HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Governesses (finishing, 
junior, nursery), Lady Professors, Artists, Readers, Amanuenses, Literary 
Workers, Chaperons, Companions. Schools and Homes for Children recom- 
mended. Madame Aubert’s Governess List, published weckly, price 3d; by po>t, 
33d.—166 Regent Street, W. 





ONDON HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL and MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, GREAT ORMOND STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
PresipEnt—The Lord EBURY. 
CHAIRMAN—Major WM. VAUGHAN MORGAN. 

Contains 90 beds, and, being entirely supported by voluntary contributions, 
DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly solicited. The 
Hospital is always open to the inspection of visitors, and clinical instruction is 
given in the wards and out-patient department to medical students aud practi- 
tioners. it possesses a valuable library of homceopathic publications, which 
medical men are invited to study. They are also invited to visit the dispensary, 
The in-patients number over 700 annually ; the out-patients nearly 9,000 annually. 
The number of patients treated since the inauguration in 1819 exceeds 215,000. 
Pamphlets, explanatory of Homoeopathy, may be obtained gratis on application. 

G. A. CROSS, Secretary. 
ONDON HOMCOPATHIC HOSPITAL, GREAT 
ORMOND STREET, BLOOMSBURY.—The Board of Management grate- 
fully ACKNOWLEDGE, at this time of urgent need, the RECEIPT of the 
following DONATIONS to the funds of the Hospital :— 
The Executors of the late | A Friend (per Dr. Byres 


Jobn Merritt nen .. £6446 C6 0| Moir)... as _ -- £21 0 0 
A Friend ss os vw. 750 0 0 Camillo Roth, Esq. (per Dr. 
Lord Grimthorpe ... .. 100 0 0| Dudgeon) ... sae iad 5 5 0 
Hahnemann Epps, Esq. ... 2 2 O | Mrs, Russell Gurney... x ne 
Mr. Loco k ... sas ae 20 0 O Charles H. Cooper, Esq. ... 220 
Admiral Spencer... 5 0 0 John Cayley, Esq. (per Dr. 
Lady Buxton 5 5 0 Dyce Brown) oan ae 5 0 0 
Miss Page .. 5 0 0'H.H.O. ane a 1010 0 
Miss Maria Page ... ah 5 0 0} J. Oxley Laurie, Esq. 59 0 0 
The Longon Anti-Vivisec- | Miss C. Stilwell m . 1010 0 
tion Society ne ee 2 2 0/|J. Roberson Day, Esq., M.D. 
Stanley Cooper, Esq ie 3.3 0! (proceeds of Ambulance 
Ernest A. Sparks, Esq. ... 4 0 0! Class)... aa eae ne 0 
A Friend (per Dr, Byres | Miss Stilwell ... seo a 16) ae 
Mote)... ose * as 0 0' 


Also many gifts of fruit, vegetables, game, old linen, clothing, invalid furni- 
ture, &c, 








OMGOPATHIC HOSPITAL NURSING INSTITUTE, 
GREAT ORMOND STREET, BLOOMSBURY, has a STAFF of 
42 NURSES, trained in the wards of the Hospital (also several specially trained 
for accouchement cases), who can at all times be obtained on application to the 
LADY SUPERINTENDENT of NURSING. 
OM@OPATHIC CONVALESCENT HOME, EAST- 
BOURNE.—FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS WANTED, of which £3,000 
has been subscribed. The HOME will be OPENED in APRIL.—Full particulars 
of the Secretary, G. A. CROSS, London Homeeopathic Hospital, Great Ormond 
Street, Bloomsbury; or of the Chairman of the Board of Management, Major 
WM. VAUGHAN MORGAN, 5 The Boltons, S.W. 


DIUM MEDICUM.—*“MILLICAN v. SULLIVAN.”— 
It having been decided to PAY the LEGAL COSTS of Mr. MILLICAN, 
incurred in making his gallant stand against medical bigotry, described by Mr. 
Justice Manisty as ‘‘ contrary to th: first principles of law,’ the undersigned, as 
Treasurer of the fund, will be glad to RECEIVE CONTRIBUTIONS. Amount 
required, about £180; at present subscribed, about £80. The entire recent corre- 
spondence in the Times is being republished as a supplement to the Homeopathic 
World. WM. VAUGHAN MORGAN, 5 Boltons, 8.W. 











“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiexn Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogues on application, 


OL D PARI §5. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 


Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and-Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed, 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ** THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kingdom ... whe poe “as oon ove S BQiuwBib 6 sn 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonics, America, France, Germany SW Bic OIE Bann 07 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... a BEE Binns OS Sac 08 2 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





ae sinbenhhigbsosasueneunatil £10 10 0| Narrow Column ...........60008 wn £310 6 
Half-Page... «» 5 5 O| Half-Column ...... as 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6{ Quarter-Column... 0 





Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





ee ral. 


SIR HENRY LAYARD’S EARLY ADvgy. 


TURES, “ Asexciting as the incidents ina romance.”’—Spectator, 2 vols,, 24 
a“ +9 233, 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, a New Novel 


the Author of “Hurrish.”’ ‘A remarkable stud by 
a | o oe K y of character 

exceptional merit, it will raise the reputation of siete 

—Scotsman, 3 vols., 31s 6d. . on of the author of * Hani? = 


LORD JUSTICE BOWEN’S TRANSLATION 


of VIRGIL. “ His striking translation......will assuredl ig 
in the public estimation.”—Times, 12s. oaly hold a high place 





The THIRD EDITION of PROFESSOR 


SALMON’S INTRODUCTION to the NEW TESTAMENT, “An 
— of formidable power in the Church’s defences.’’—Church Quarte oy 
S, ry, 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD’S HISTORY 


of the NILE CAMPAIGN, “A book of absorbing interest.””—John Bull, 12s 


THIRD EDITION of BLACKIE’S Dic. 


TIONARY of PLACE NAMES. “The tourist will find thi 3 
delightful companion,”’—Daily News, 7s. ' nee ee 


COMMANDER HASTINGS BERKELEY’S 


WEALTH and WELFARE. “Will form a text-book for candid 4 
ming for the next election.”—Land and Water. 6s. iia 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 











TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Books Exchange- 
able by the Library Messengers), from Two Guineas per Annum. 





ALL tHE BEST anp MOST POPULAR BOOKS or ruz SEASON 
ARE IN CIRCULATION ar MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 








MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many thousand 
Volumes of Standard and other Works withdrawn from circula- 
tion, and now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A Large Assortment of Handsomely Bound Books, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 


PROSPECTUSES AND CLEARANCE LISTS SENT POSTAGE 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIEFS SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Brancu OFFICES : 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS wwe ase ove, £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .,, us oe nse ee 9,000,000 
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i ck Building Society’s Annual 
7 Bienes exceed Five Millions. 
-TOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
ediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
ith immediate possession, either for building or 
vardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
§IRK BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. , 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
application. 
oulars, on TRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
sont RO ACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 





—_ 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
P Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. a ies 
rances against Loss by Fire an ightning 
efecto in all parts of the World. : i 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality: WILLIAM 0. MACDONALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
oy TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 
WARDROBES. 
For dress or ordinary wear, Best 
ROBINSON qualitylong-cloth, with 4-fold finest 
? linen fronts 35s 6d per half-dozen 
45D (to measure or pattern, 2s extra), 


CLEAVER’S Gentlemen are invited to send for 











cuttings pe materials used, also 
atterns of our newest styles in 
MATCHLESS Pracy-Cetien, Flannel, Silk, and 
| to any part of the world. 
With best materials in 
OLD SHIRTS 
for 14s the a. We 
refit none under this figure. ™ 
MADE AS GOOD 
Linen Collars, Cuffs, &c., and 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- | 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
(Telegraphic Address, ‘‘LINEN’’), BELFAST. 
** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically. adapts his Improved 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestio:s to sutferers 
IC 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SHIRTS Silk and Wool Shirtivgs, post-free 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 

Price-Lists and samples of 

AS NEW. 
free to any part. 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C, 

PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
ePPs’Ss 


GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING, 


COC O A. 


py 
URE 
"Pee CENTRATED 


co“. 


“T consider it a very rich, delicions Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.”—W. H. R. STANLEY, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

Y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








The Finest Whiskey in the World is 
PEASE’S DARLINGTON BLEND, THE 


B O WHISKEY. 
e e e (BLENDED OLD SCOTCH.) 








In writing for free sample, pleace name this paper. 
SKEY. 
(VERY OLD SCOTCH.) 
5, 8, and 12 years old. 
Send for Sample, free.—42s, 453, and 50s per dozen. 
PEASE, SON, & CO., Market Pl., Darlington, Est, 1808, 


ee — —— 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anp 38 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 


DrrEcTors, 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHarnman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. | Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. | Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A, Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK, 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
Rev. ©. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 
The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. | The DEAN of YORK. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE, Actuaky—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, June Ist, 1887, 
Accumulated Funds... is ee ee as oka i - ey ia £3,349,535 
Annual Income ... ana en ae a ‘es o aes sis ae ‘as 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 _.., ee “on waa aed 486,000 
The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Absolute Security, 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission prid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4, Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5, Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders ; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
a A Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 

















co— with full Profits. —7 Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 
| AGE, #8. da. AGE, £s. a | 
25 20 18 25 14618 | 
30 23 8 4 30 18 10 10 
| 35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 31 1 § 40 24.17 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2319 2 | 
50 43.13 4 50 3419 2 | 





Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Seeretary. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





TINCTURE 


WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day, To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 











WHO COLDS 








DATURA TATULA, eee oni ons Fanehetten. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5-, 10s, and 183. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 








Wellington Street, Strand. 
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‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


FEBRUARY. 2s 6d 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE: A PROGRAMME, By 


Professcr Huxley. 


More Arr ror Lonpon. (With a Map.) By Miss 


Octavia Hill. 

Tue PanaMA CANAL AND ITS PROSPECTS. By 
Stephen Jeans. 

A OounTER Criticism. By Herbert Spencer. 


Tue REIGN OF PEDANTRY IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. By 


Miss Sewell. 


How To Live on £700 a Year. By George Somes 


Layard. 
CHATTER OR Business? By Frank H. Hill. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE MEDICAL SCHISM. 


By Kenneth Millican. 


THE DEATH OF ABDUL AZIZ AND OF TURKISH REFORM. 
By Sir Henry Elliot (ex-Ambassador at Constan- 


tinople). 


URRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1888, 
Price One Shilling. 

1, Tue Lire or Darwin. By his Grace the Duke 
of Argyll. 

2. THe LonpoN AND NorTH-WESTERN RalLway, 

J. —(Concluded.) By W. M. Acworth. 

8. A Litre Music. By R. Corney Grain. 

4, A PLEA FOR A BritTisH DotiaR. By Samuel 
Montagu, M.P. 

5, THE WaiTInG Suprer.—(Concluded.) By Thomas 
Hardy, Author of “The Woodlanders,” &. 

6. A Derence OF Pouiticians. By Julian Sturgis. 

7. A Year's Comepy. By E. Nesbit. 

8, ARE Bazaars A Form OF TRUE Cuarity? By 
Louisa Twining. 

9, AS ENGLAND ExPecTED. By E. Harrison Clubbe, 
Author of ‘‘ A Bargee’s Sweetheart,”’ &c. 


.. | 10. THE PRODUCTION OF THE VoIcE. By Holcombe 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THF UNITED StaTEs. By his 7 


Excellency the United States Minister. 
London: Kegan Pav, TrENcH, and Co. 


Ingleby. 
11. A Councit or PERFEcTION.—(Continued.) By 
Lucas Malet, Author of ‘‘ Colonel Enderby’s 





Wife,” &c. 


i iui NATIONAL REVIEW, | 22. Ov Lisrany List. 


FEBRUARY. 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 


CONSERVATISM AND FEMALE SUFFRAGE. By Pro- 


fessor Goldwin Smith. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THe MarQuess OF WELLESLEY AND THE EARL OF A T A L A N T A. 


IppEsLEIGH. By Sir H. Stafford Northcote, Bart., 


M.P. 
Tue IntsH LANDOWNERS’ ConvENTION, By Anthony | free 


Traill, LL.D. 


Mr. Matraew ARNOLD ON THE LOVES OF THE | THE VALENTINE. 


Ports. By Alfred Austin. 


Edited by L. T. MEADE and Aticia A. LEITH. 
Monthly, price 6d ; Annual Subscription, 7s 6d, post- 
ConTenTs or THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


By Blue Jay. With Frontispiece 
from the Drawing by A. Hopkins 


How To RevivE British INDUSTRIES WITHOUT | Ne1cHBOURS. Chaps. 9-10. By Mrs. Molesworth, 


TaxinG Foop. By George Holloway, M.P. 


A Visit TO A Kerry NaTionatist. By Amos Reade. 
THe ExTENSION OF THE EPISCOPATE. By Canon 


Gregory. 
Tue Evo.utTion or Humour. By H. D. Traill. 
Tur Prospects OF FAIRTRADE. 

Ebrington, M.P. 


Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

St. GEORGE OF ENGLAND.—THE NaTIONAL LEGEND, 
Dramatised by the Countess of Jersey. 

Eartn’s Borne Fountarns.—Part I. By C. F. 
Gordon Cumming. 


By Viscount | A CanpLemas DiaLoaue. Poem, By Christina G. 


Rossetti. 


Are Ricw Lanpowners IDLE? By Lady John | Rosa Bonuxur. By Henry Bacon. Illustrated. 


Manners, 
Two CENTENARIES : 


THE CENTENARY OF THE “Times,” By Alex. | Marsory’s Dott. By 


Innes Shand. 


THE CENTENARY OF AUSTRALIA. By J. Henniker- 


Heaton, M.P. 
Po.itics aT HOME AND ABROAD. 
CoRRESPONDENCE, 





London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
Contents, FEBRUARY, 1888. Price 2s 6d. 


1, IMPERIAL FEVERATION : CANADA AND THE UNITED 


States. 
2, THe HiGHER EpucaTION OF WOMEN, 
3. WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
4. Irn1sH LANnpD AND Irish RENTS, 
5. REMINISCENCES OF CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 
6. THE Swiss CONSTITUTION. 
7. FREE-TRADE versus FAIR-TRADE, 
8. THE CROFTERS OF THE HIGHLANDS, 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
1, ScrENCE, 
2. Powitics, Sociorogy, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS, 
3. History AND BioGRAPHY. 
4. BELLES LETTRES, 
10. Home Arrarrs. 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 331, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS, 
1. Darwin’s Lire AND LETTERS, 
2. THE Roman CaTHOLICS IN ENGLAND. 
3. Some Lessons OF PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION, 
4, Layarp’s EARLY ADVENTURES. 
5. THE MAMMOTH AND THE FLOOD, 
6. Canot’s LirE OF EMERSON. 
7. THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ MARCHESA,’ 
8. Lorp CARTERET. 
9. LANDED Estates AND LANDED INCOMES. 
10. THE CoNTEST WITH LAWLESSNESS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
IsLAM AND CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


Ture Homeric Hert. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. 


> 5 ee CrimEAN War. By W. H, Russell, 





Tue New York Potice. By Charles Williams, 

Nationauity. By J. We-tlake, Q.C., LL.D. 

Tar AGE OF THE PentTaTEUCH.—II, By the Dean 
of Peterborough. 

Irish Lanp aAnpD British LEGISLATORS, By 
William E. Bear. 

THE WORKLESS, THE THRIFTLESS, AND THE WORTH- 
LEss.—lI. By Francis Peek. 

Tur Scottish CuurcH QuESTION. By Walter C, 
Swith, D.D. 

Has THE Lisperat Party A Future? By R. 
Cunninghame Graham, M.P. 

CoNTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By 
G. Monod, 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 

T OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Heatru or 

WEALTH.—No sane person would hesitate an 

instant in the choice between these two conditions, 

Now is the season to secure the former either by 

restoring or confirming it. These Pills expel all im- 

puritics from the system which fogs, foul vapours, 

and variable temperatures engender during winter ; 

this medicine also acts most wholesomely upon the 

skin by disgorging the liver of its accumulated bile, 

and by exciting the kidneys to more energetic action ; 

it increases the appetite for food and strengthens the 

digestive process. ‘The stomach and liver, with which 

most disorders originate, are fully under the control 

of these regenerative Pills, which act very kindly yet 





Tue Lapy OF THE Forest. Chaps, 4-8. By L, T. 
Meade. Illustrated by J. B. Yeates. 

ord Brabourne. Illustrated 

by Harry Furniss, 

ATALANTA SCHOLARSHIP AND READING UNION.— 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 

EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS.—PHARMACY, 

a Ce 


. London : HatcHarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 





BLACKWO0D'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 868, FEBBUARY, 1888, 2s 64, 


ConTENTs, 
OsBoRNE: BEFORE MIDNIGHT, D 
1887, 2 3lsr, 


Joyce. Chaps, 37-40. 

Mrs, OLIPHANT ON VENICE, 

A PLEA FoR LANDLORDS. 

Princess YIELA: AN AFRICAN EPIsopr, 
Czsar Boraia.—IlI. His Captivity, Fruigur 


Deatu. By M. Charles Yriarte, — 
TRisH AFFAIRS AS THEY Now STAND. By an Irish 
Liberal. 


Mr. KInGLake’s “ INVASION OF THE Crimea,” 

SHAKESPEARE OR Bacon ? By Sir Theodore Martin 
K.C.B. ; 

Work ror WILLING Hanns: A Practicat Pray FOR 
STaTE-AIDED EMIGRATION, 

Aw Autumn IpYLt. Scene: The Park, Hawarden, 

THE Balance OF PowER IN EvroPeE: rs Naya, 
ASPECT. 


Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
ndon, 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


7s SCOTTISH REVIEW 
JANUARY, 1888, - 
CONTENTS. 
1, ScorLanp In Times Past. By the Lyon King of 
rms, 
2. THe PanaMA CANAL, 
3. EarLy ScoTTISH CORONATIONS, 
4 THE PEASANT IN NortH ItTaty. By the Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco, 
5. Grant’s ScorrisH Historica Novets. By §, F, 
F. Veitch. 
6. ScortisH UNIVERSITY REFORM. By Professors 
ee ht, Young, M‘Kendrick, Dr. M‘Vail, and P, 
8. 
7. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
8, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. 





U NODE R 


STIRRING MILITARY RECORDS. 





At all Bookstalls, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 


1 4 
Being the Life and Adventures of Brigadier-General MaclIver. 


By Captain L’ESTRANGE. 


FLAG S&S: 





London: SPENCER BLACKETT (Successor to J. and R. Maxwell). 
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[SOAP. 





vse LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 








on Friday. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon 





Strand, W.C. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi- 
ness, should not be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street,, 








more efficiently on the tenderest bowels, 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. Niusson’s, 212 Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris. 
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__ 
RECENT COLONIAL PUBLICATIONS. 





» ANCIENT HISTORY of the 
MAORI: his Mythology and Traditions. In- 
cluding Translation of Maori S.ngs. By Joun 
waite. Vol. I., crown 8v0, 7s 61. 


“ Zealander shall speak for himself. Un- 
far hoe pe letters, and living in the Stone Age 
af the world, he shall relate the history of a people 
b> Jated for ages from the civilised nations of the 
at d shall tell how his race for ages lived, 


an r 
weds worshipped, worked, and warred.”—INTRO- 
pucTION TO THE Work. 


TRANSACTIONS and PROCEEDINGS 
of the NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE, 1886. 
Vol. XIX. (Second of New Series), Edited by Sir 
James Hector. 8v0, 2ls. 


CONTRIBUTION toward a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of NEW ZEALAND. Collected and 
Annotated by James Davipson Davis, Crown 


8y0, 3s. 


the AUSTRALASIAN FEDERAL 
DIRECTORY of COMMERCE, TRADES, and 
PROFESSIONS, 1888-89 (including New Zealand 
and Fiji). Edited by J. W. F. Rogers. In Two 
Parts. I. Alphabetical Directory. II. Classified 
Directory. With 15 Maps, and Articles on the 
Social and Commercial Development of Austra- 
Jasin, the Tariffs of the several Co!onies, &c. 
Imperial 8vo, 63s. 


CEYLON in the JUBILEE YEAR; 


including its History and Resources. By JOHN 
Feravson. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 
SKETCHES of AFRICAN and 


INDIAN LIFE in BRITISH GUIANA. By Very 
Rev. J. ScoLes. 1s 6d. 


The ANCESTRY or ORIGIN of OUR 
EAST INDIA IMMIGRANTS. By H. V. P. 
BrONKHURST, Demerara, 3s 6d, 


NOTES by a WANDERER from 
DEMERARA inthe UNITED STATES, &. 236d. 


CAVALIERS and ROUNDHEADS in 
BARBADOS, 1650-52, and the FARLY HISTORY 
of BARBADOS, By N. Darnvwt Davis. 5:3, 


POEMS by ADAM LINDSAY GORDON. 


Complete Edition. 6:, cloth; 7s 6d, cloth gilt, 


Now ready. 


HE TORCH and COLONIAL BOOK 
CIRCULAR, Nos. I. and II., containing (1) 
Selected Classitied Lists of RECENT ENGLISH and 
AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS; (2), Lists of CHEAP 
EDITIONS of English Publications for CLIRCULA- 
TION in the COLONIES ONLY ; (3), A Catalogue of 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN MAGAZINES and 
REVIEWS; (4), Nearly One Thousand Titles of 
Books, Tracts, Pamphlets, and Articles in Reviews 
and Transactions of Societies in various Languages, 
relating to the BRITISH COLONIES; and (5), 
Short Lists of the Publications of Messrs. Bentley, 
the Clarendon Press, Longmans and Co., Hurst and 
Blackett, Smith, Elder, and Co., Ward and Downey, 
John Hogg, W. and A. K, Johnston, Nisbet and Co., 
Walter Scott, Mr. Ruskin, &c. 


To be continued quarterly. Price to subscribers, 
63 per annum ; specimen copy, gratis. 


*," The above-mentioned Publications will be sent 
post-free, or carriage paid, to any part of the world 
tor the prices quoted, 


COLONIAL BOOKSELLERS’ AGENCY, 
33 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





M™ Furneaux Jordan on 
the Human Figure and 
Family Inheritance, in Charac- 
ter, Education, Morals, and 
Progress. 5s. 


“Remarkable and 
Scotsman, 

“ Witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in 
style.”"—Medical Press, 

“ Full of varied interest.”—Mind. 


London: Kegan Pavt, TreNcuH and Co. 


extremely interest'ng.”’— 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
ONLY a CORAL GIRL. By 


GERTRUDE ForpE, Author of “‘ Driven Before the 
Storm,” &c, 3 vols. 


A FAIR CRUSADER: a 


Story of To-Day. By WitL1am WestTALt, Author 
of “‘ Larry Lohengrin,”’ &c. 2 vols 


A BRETON MAIDEN. By a 


Frencu Lapy, Author of “ Till My Wedding- 
Day.” 


BORN in the PURPLE. By 


MaxwELt Fox. 


A NEW FACE at the DOOR. 


By Jane Stan er, Author of ‘‘ A Daughter of 
the Gods,” 


The SPORT of CHANCE. By 


Witriam SHarp. 8 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S LIST. 


VOL. III. (@RIN—LOC), just out. 
APPLETON’ CYCLOPZADIA 
OF 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by 
General JAMES GRANT WILSON 
and 
JOHN FISKE. 

Contains Articles on about 20,000 prominent Native 
and Adopted Citizens of the United States; also the 
names of several thousand Eminent Persons of Canada 
and all other countries of North and South America, 
as well as more than 1.000 Persons of Foreign Birth 
who are closely identified with American History. 
With several Full-Page Portraits and numerous 

Woodcuts. 
To be completed in 6 Volumes. 
Vol. I, (Aar-Cra), Vol. II. (Cra-Grim), Vol. III, 
(Grin-Loc), now ready. 
Large 8vo, cloth or buckram, 24s each; or sheep, 3)s 
each, 
Subscribers’ names can now be received. 
Just published, 12mo, 5s 6d. 
BONTWELL, GEORGE §.—The 
LAWYER, the STATESMAN, and the SOLDIER. 


Sketches of Rufus Choate, Daniel Webster, and 
General Grant. 


12mo, cloth, 83 6d. 


WILSON, J. HARRISON.—CHINA. 
Travels and Investigations in the Middle King- 
dom. A Story of its Civilisation and Possibilities, 
With a Giance at Japan, 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 


2 vols. 








D. APPLETON and CO., 


1,3,and 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK ; 
and 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


Now ready. 

HE COMING of the GREAT 
QUEEN: a Narrative of the Acquisition of 
Burmah. By Major EpMoND CHARLES BROWNE, 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, D.A.A.G., Madras Army, late 
Commandant, Mounted Infantry Corps, Burmah 
Field Force. Demy 8vo, 13 Illustrations, and 3 Maps, 

price 123 6d. 

Harnison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


CAXTON HOUSE, 








ls, post-free. “ 
NLARGED TONSILS CURABLE 
WITHOUT CUTTING. By Grorce Moore, 
M.vV. London: James Epps and Co., 48 Thread- 
needle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 





The REVOLUTION in TANNER’S 
LANE. By Mark RoutTHERFoRD. Edited by his 
Friend, REUBEN SHapcott., Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“It is a book which will leave its impress long 
after other more stirring stories are forgotten.”— 
Spectator, 

“His men and women are alive and real, and we 
follow his analysis of their motives and actions with 
the same sort of interest with which we read Balzac 
or Charlotte Bronté.”’—St. James’s Gazette, 

“ The five chief characters are all drawn with that 
peculiar touch which recalls nothing so much as the 
| naa of an accomplished etcher.”’—Saturday 

Review. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &c. 
London: @. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court 
Fleet Street ; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
jourt. 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 











BOOKS IN READING AT 
THE LIBRARIES. 


The LAST of the VALOIS; 
and the Accession of Henry of Navarre, 1559- 
1589. By CaTHERINE CHARLOTTE, LaDy JACKSON. 
dl . bg large crown 8vo, with Portraits on 


The Portraits to the above Work comprise Henry 
Ill., Henry IV., Henry de Lorraine, Charles IX., 
Anne, Duc de Montmorency, Sully, Le Chuncelier de 
wae Gabrielle d’Estrées, and Catherine de 

édicis, 


The LIFE of LORD CAR- 


TERET. By ArcHIBALD BALLANTYNE. Demy 
8vo, 16:, 





From the New Number of the Quarterly Review :— 
“ Mr. Ballantyne’s is the first attempt that has been 
made to place a full-length portrait of Lord Carteret 
before the eyes of posterity.” 


From the New Number of the Edinburgh Review ;— 

“ This book is something more than a mere character- 

study. To put together even the skeleton of a life 

whose scattered records have been waiting more than 

a century for a compiler is iu itself no small labour. 

Fac the first coherent account of Lord Carteret’s 
ife. 


MEMOIRS of the PRIN- 


CESSE de LIGNE. Edited by Lucien Perey. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, with Portrait of the 
Princess. 





From Edinburgh Review, just published :— 


“These memoirs present to us a series of vivid 
pictures of a state of society which has happily ceased 
to exist. Weare not aware that in the whole range 
of French memoirs there is another instance of any 
narrative from so youthful a pen. This precious 
morsel must be ascribed to the Sarmatian precocity 
of the authoress. Her talents expanded with a 
rapidity that defies and bafles scepticism.”’ 





Miss PARDOE’S 


LIFE of FRANCIS the 


FIRST. Beautifully printed by Clark, of Edin- 
burgh, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s, with 17 fine Enugravings, 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY and 


REMINISCENCES of SIR DOUGLAS FOR- 
SYTH, K.C.S.I., C.B, Edited by his Daughter, 
ErHeL Forsytu. In demy 8vo, with Portrait on 
Steel, and Map, 123 6d. 


This work gives a graphic account of the celebrated 
and adventurous journey to Yarkund and Kashgar. 





Tho FOURTH EDITION of 


Mr. FRITHS REMINIS- 


CENCES. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, with 2 Portraits. 





NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


HIS COUSIN BETTY. By 


F. M. Pear, Authcress of “ Near Neighbours,”” 
3 vols. 


YOUNG MISTLEY: a Novel. 


2 vols. 


WHITEPATCH : a Romance 


for Quiet People. 3 vols. 


An OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. 


By the Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.”’ 3 vols. 


ILLUSIONS. By Mrs. 


MuseGrave. 3 vols. 


A FALSE POSITION. 


Miss Rosins. 3 vols. 


OUT of the FOG. Is. 


the Author of *‘ The Willow Garth.” 


By 


By 


And EARLY in FEBRUARY. 


A LIFE INTEREST. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER, Autbor of ‘* The Wooing o’t,”” 
** Her Dearest Foe.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS.| THE 


THE FORTNIGHTLY 
For JANUARY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tue British Army.—IV. By the Author of “ Greater Britain.” 
A Cosmic History. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FEDERALISM. By OC. R. Lowell. 


REVIEW 


LEISURE 


A Monthly Magazine for Family and General Reading, 
Commenced a New Volume with the JANUARY Part, 
The FEBRUARY PART (now ready) contains :— 
Princess Sarau. Chaps.1to3. By John Strange Winter, Author of  Bootle’s 
Baby.” 
WHat 1s TO BECOME OF THE GIRLS? By the Author of ‘‘ The Occ i 
Retired Life.” npations of a 
GREAT GRANDMAMMA SEVERN. Py Leslioc Keith, Author of “ The Chileotes,"* 
&e, Tllustrated. 8, 
Tuer Srory oF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By the Rey. Canon Creighton, Professor of 
Keclesiastical History at Cambridge. 
An ADVENTURE WITH A HicgHwayMman. By A. E, Orpen. 


* ‘ ‘ Of SMINISCENCES OF A REIGNING Prince. By the Rey. <elly. 
THE ABOLITION oF Scoot FrEs. By the Chairman of the London Sciiool | T#® Reminiscences or a BR n ev. John Kelly, 


Board. 


Beauty, Composition, Expression, CHARACTERIZATION. By John 


Addington Symonds, 
Tue EpvcaTion oF THE Emotions, By Frances Power Cobbe. 
TURGUENEFF. By George Moore. 
ITALIAN WOMEN IN THE MippLE AGES. By E. Lynn Linton, 
Ture Ways Or OrtHopox Critics, By F. Howard Collins. 
THE HovsinG OF THE Poor. By Harold E. Boulton. 
A Jacopean Courtier. By Arthur Benson, 


CoRRESPONDENCE :—A Note on “ Evx-Huntina.” By Sir Henry Pott‘nger, 


Bart. 


The “RUSSIA’S HOPE;” or, Britannia 


Ak Showing how the Muscovite Bear got at the 
British Whale, Translated from the original Russian by CHarLrs JAMES 


no longer Rules the Waves, 


Cooxr, Crown 8vo, ls. [This day. 


The BASTILLE. By Captain the Hon. D. 


A. Bryeuam. With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
peannd readers will find unfailing delight in Captain Bingham’s book, because, 


no matter where they open it, they will be sure to light upon a new fact, or to 


find fresh light thrown upon familiar knowledge...... Captain Bingham has pro- 
dnced a substantial contribution to our knowledge of a very difficult, very fas- 


oe and greatly misrepresented period of French history.’’—St. James’s 
azetle, 





MONARCHS I HAVE MET. By W. Beatty- 


Kinaston, Autl:or of “ Music and Manners.’’ 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 

“Mr. Beatty-Kingston has given the world a charmingly written series of 
* Word Sketches’ which reflect with perfect accuracy the peculiar little traits of 
character and disposition displayed by his august models, and which present 
Court life in an entirely novel aspect. He enables his readers to look upon regal 
splendours and princely deeds from a standpoint hitherto unattainable by 
ordinary mortals......the reader in this conspicuously able book will meet with 
a fund of entertaining and instructive anezdote and story.’’—Morning Post. 





A NEW NOVEL by HAWLEY SMART. 


SADDLE and SABRE. By Hawley Smart, 


Author of ‘‘ A False Start,’”’ &c. 3 vols. 


*** Saddle and Sabre’ is one of Captain Hawley Smart’s brightest and best 
constructed tales.’”’—Morning Post. 


**One of the best books yet written by Captain Hawley Smart. From the first 
page to the last it teems with interesting and exciting incidents...... * Saddle and 
Sabre’ is certainly a book which may be read a second or even a third time, and 


it will, we have no doubt, take its place among the standard English novels of 
the day.”’—Court Circular, 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL are issuing at a Cheap 
Rate the most popular of CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


The volumes are handsomely bound in cloth, and published at 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 
PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. 
HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. 


Are now ready. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 


BULGARIA, 
PAST AND PRESENT: 


Historical, Political, and Descriptive. 


By JAMES SAMUELSON, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “ Roumania, Past and Present,” &c. 


Illustrated with a Map of United Bulgaria ; 
Collotype Views and Portraits from Seventeen Photographs by 
Karastojanoff, of Sofia, Cavra, of Philippopolis, and 
O. Marcolesco, of Tirnova ; 
And numerous Woodents and Vignettes e<-igaiaaa from Original Sketches by the 
uthor, 





ForBIDDING THE BANNS: A BALLAD FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Sinaina THE MARSEILLAISE FOR THE First Time, 
Painting by Isidore A. Pils. 

Tue HeattH or Our Boys anp Girus. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D. Infants 
Growth of Children, Children’s Hygiene, Exercise, the Spine in Children, 2 
Little Anatomy, Mental Development. “" 

Tue QurEN’s Homes: KENSINGTON Patace. By Charles Eyre Pascoe, 

THE LITHOGRAPHIC STONE-QUARRIES OF SOLNHOFEN. 

AMONG THE IRONWORKERS: A VISIT TO BARROW. By W. J. Gordon, 

Wuat can BE Done with OLD SARDINE Boxes, 

Tue Karens oF BurmMAH. By Major-General MacMahon, 

VaniErTies.—The Sweaters Sweated, a Thrifty Labourer, &c. 

Frontispiece—* WAITING FOR FATHER.” By Percy Tarrant, 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY, OF ANY NEWSAGENT. 


With Engraving after 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME, 


A Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 


FEBRUARY PART (now ready) contains :— 

Manccs Srratrorp’s CHarGe; or, Roy’s Tempration., By Evelyn E, Green, 
Author of ‘* Barbara’s Brothers,” &c. 

Tur ImpossiBiuity OF PLEASING Gop wiTHOUT FaiTH. By the Rey, John 
Monro Gibson, D.D. 

My GRANDCHILDREN AT CuurcH. Illustrated. By the Rev. Richard Wilton, M.A, 

Tuer PROBLEM OF THE Poor. The Glasgow Foundry Boys. By W. J. Gordon. 

A True Moruer oF Cuarity. Some Recollections of Madame Aniré-Walther, 

In Newness or Lire. By Mary Rowles. 

Mopern Istam. By the Rav. William Joseph Smith, M.A. 

For Better For Worse. By Ruth Lamb, 

“T wiLL NoT LET Tuer Go.” By Syduey Grey. 

THe Worries OF Daity Work. By the Rev. Alfred Rowland, LL.B. 

PERSECUTION IN THE LOYALTY ISLANDS. 

Tue PARABLES OF OuR Lorp.—II. By Hesba Stretton, Author of “ Jessica's 
First Prayer,” &c. 

Paris AT THE TIME OF THE ReFORMATION.—II, By Richard Heath. 

Missy: A Story For THE YounG. By E. A. Campbell. 

“Ty THE Days OF ouR Fatuers.”’ By Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 

THE Lire or SAMUEL MORLEY. 

PICTURES FROM THE PorTS.—THE D1FFERENCE.—BIBLE NOTES AND QuERIES.— 

Tue Sick CuiLp.—SabpatH THouacuts.—THInags NEW AND OLD.—SCRIPTURE 

EXERCISES.—MONTHLY RELIGIOUS RECORD. 

Mezzo-tint Frontispiece—* THE SICK CHILD.” By Joseru Crarxe. 

SIXPENCE MONTHLY, OF ANY NEWSAGENT. 





56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, AND ALL NEWSAGENTS. 





Profusely Illustrated, price 61; by post, 8d. 
FOWLS, by Harrison Weir, with Illustrations.—See 


The Enoglish Mlustrated Magazine 


For FEBRUARY. The Number contains :— 


1, Ory Lapy. After Rembrandt. (Frontispiece.) ‘ 

2, THe MeEpIATION OF RaLpH HarpeLot.—Chaps. 14-17, By Professor W. 
Minto. 

3. Tue WEASEL AND HIS Famity. By Benjamin Scott. With Illustrations by 
Bryan Hook, 

4, “Tuat Girt in Biack.’’—Part IV. (Concluded.) By L. Molesworth. 

5. Fowis. By Harrison Weir. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

6. CoacuIna Days anp Coacuina Wars.—‘‘ THe PortsmoutTH Roap.” By W. 


Outram Tristram. With Illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh 
Thomson. 


7. Er CzTERA, By H. D. Traill. 
Ornamental Friezes, Headings, Initial Letters, &c. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY, price ls, contains:— 


1. Earty Days or Darwinism. By Professor Newton. : 

2. Mr. Krnauaxe’s INVASION OF THE CrimEA, By Colonel Maurice. 
THE REVERBERATOR. By Henry James. 

VirGiIL IN ENGLISH VERSE. By J. W. Mackail. 

BURFORD. 

A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE, 

ROBESPIERRE’S Love, By Edmund Knox, 

Curis. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 7-9. 


2 


SIS Re 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
FEBRUARY, 1888, 
ConTENTS. 

Fe1tix MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. Frontispiece. eee : 
MENDELSSOHN’s LETTERS TO MoscHELES.—From the Manuscripts in the posses 
sion of Felix Moscheles.—I. (To be concluded in the March Number.) With 
Portraits and Reproductions of Drawings by Mendelssohn. William F. 
Apthorp. 
BALLADE OF THE Kina’s Way. Andrew Hussey Allen. ’ 
First Harvests. Chaps. 4-6. Begunin January. F. J, Stimson. 
ErHEeMERON. Mrs. James T. Fields. a . 
Tue MAN AT ARMS.—II. (Coneluded.) Illustrated by E. H, Blashfield. 1. H. 

Blashfield and KE, W. Blashfield. 
Love’s Wars. Henrietta Christian Wright. 2 
NatuRAL SELECTION.—In Three Parts. Part II. With Illustrations, H. C. 
Bunner. 
Tue LAW AND THE BALLOT, Joseph B. Bishop. 
Voucanoes. With Illustrations. N.S, Shaler, 
Tur Last OF THE GuosTs. With Illustrations, Barrett Wendell. 
WHAT THE WILL Errects. William James. 
Upon A WinTeER Mornina. Maybury Fleming, 
Tue LANTERN-BEARERS. Robert Louis Stevenson. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 BedfordjStreet, Strand. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Edited from the MSS. of JOHN RAMSAY, Esq., of Ochtertyre. 
By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of “Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B., &e. 
2 vols. 8vo, 3is 6d. 


This day is published. 


COUNTESS IRENE. 
By the AUTHOR of “LAUTERDALE” and “CATERINA.” 


3 vols. post Svo, 25s 6d. 


This day is published. 


INSULINDE. 


Experiences of a Naturalist’s Wife in the Eastern-Archipelago. By Mrs. H. 
0. ForsES. Post 8vo, with a Map, 83 6d. 

“No better account has seen the light of the general impressions to be gathered 
from a residence at Batavia, and from visits to Macassar, Amboina, Sumbawa, 
the Aru Islauds, and New Guinea, in which latter country the writer was the 
first European woman to venture foot. The climax of the interest of the volume 
js reached in the chapters which describe the visit to the Tenimber group.”— 
Scotsman. ’ eae 

“Few more charming books of travel have been written than this description 
by Mrs. Anna Forbes of the experience of a naturalist’s wife in the Eastern 
Archipelugo.”’—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


At all Libraries. 


THE WRONG ROAD, BY HOOK OR CROOK. 


By Major Artuur Grirritus, Author of ‘ Fast and Loose,” ‘* Locked Up,” 
&e. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 64, 
“¢The Wrong Road ’ is as exciting and interesting as can possibly be desired.” 
—Morning Post. 
“Tt is an exciting story vigorously and well told...... It is an eminently readable 
book.”’—St. James's Gazette. 
“A wickeder woman than Mrs, Leleu was never concocted by novelist. She 
plays the leading part in an exciting and rattling story.”,—Atheneum, 
“¢The Wrong Koad’ is Major Grifliths’s masterpiece.’”—Academy. 


POPULAR TALES AND FICTIONS: 


Their Migrations and ‘'ransformations. By W. A. CLouston, Editor of 
© Avabiau Poetry for Engiish Readers,’ ‘* The Book of Sindibad,”’ &c. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, in roxburghe binding, 25s. 

“Mr. Clouston’s book supplics « want which has been increasingly felt; and 
while its appearance will be hailed with satisfaction by tha student, it cannot fail 
to give a decided impetus to the further popularising of the study with which it 
deals, It is eminently readable, full of matter well expressed, and set-off by good 
paper and typography...... The task which he has set himself, and in which the 
merit of a conspicuous success can scarcely be denied to him, has been to illustrate 
the growth and modification of popular tales...... In one respect the book stands 
by itself among its kind. It gives the variants of the stories at length, instead of 
merely indicating them by title or reference, and thus enables the reader to make 
his comparisons and draw his conclusions without the labour of consulting the 


” 


namerous books specially devoted to the stories of particular nations,’’—Spectator, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Price 7d, 
lalate, &°*- 0 URN A L 
For FEBRUARY. 
First Instalment of a New Novel : 
THIS MORTAL COIL. 
By Grant ALLEN, Author of “In All Shades,” &c., 
THE GOLDEN INCUBUS. A Novelette. 
By George MANVILLE FENN. 


Odd Actors. 
Slight Circumstances. 


Association. 
My First Bear. 


Price 7d, 


eee OUEBRN A & 


For FEBRUARY. 


Sunday at Sea. 
Railway-Train Telegraphy. 
Female Government Clerks in America, 
Pictures of the Imagination. 


Price 7). 


Sia oi JOURNAL 
For FEBRUARY. 
Humours of a Government Office. 
Walloon Traditions. 
A New Theory rezarding the Universe, 
The Loudon Police. 


Price 71. 


Gq taeeeee JO U BN A L 
) For FEBRUARY. 
Darwin. 
Is Death from Intense Cold Painless ? 
The Month: Science and Arts, 
Ki-cten Boilers and Frost. 
Occasional Notes. | Poetical Pieces. 


W and R. CHAMBERS, LONDON and EDINBURGH. 
e 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 

comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom, Mild and equable tempera- 

tare and absence of ail extremes, Visitors received en pension. Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


1 vol. 8vo, price 18s. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES: 
Or, the Bow of Ulysses. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 

Duily Telegraph.—* An excellent volume, the brightness and life of which loses 
nothing by contrast with oc-asional touches of grave speculation and prophetic 
seriousness.”” 

The Globe.—‘* Once open this new book of Mr. Froude’s, and you must needs go 
on with it. The writer holds you by his glittering style, and you cannot choose 
but surrender to the spell. The fascination is complete.”’ 

Spectatov.—‘ Possesses ina high degree the inestimable gift of being thoroughly 
readable, and the effect on the reader cannot but be to awaken his interest on a 
subject of such vast importance as the rule of the English among the Negroes of 
the West Indies,”’ 

Land and Water.—“ Simply the most fascinating book of its class ever writtex. 
Of its class, do we say? It is rather sui generis. In brilliant descriptive, in 
glowing pictorial beauty, it can be compared only to Kingsley’s ‘ At Last.’ In its 
other qualities, it can be compared to nothing.” 

Standard.—* Since Anthony Trollope wrote his pleasant book on the Antilles, 
no work half so interesting, or a tithe so authoritative, has appeared on the 
British West Indies as Mr, Froude’s latest contribution to the literature of what 
were once the pearls of our Colonial Empire. ‘ The Bow of Ulysses’ is worthy of 
the author of * Uceana,’ ” 

The Times.—“ Mr. Froude’s brilliant book on the West Indies is, perhaps, the 
most enjoyable he has ever written, and has a wider interest than might be inferred 
from thetitle. Never has he thrown himself with more intensity into those broad 
and burning questions which concern the future of the Empire. Never has he 
found happier opportunity for fervent elognence or picturesque description, and 
he has seldom di-played his powers to greater advantage.” 


CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN 
EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF 
KING GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., 
AND QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By the lute CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq., 


Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 
Edited by HENRY REEVE, C.B., D.C.L. (8 vols.) Vol. I., crown S8vo, 6s. 


MODERN THEORIES of CHEMISTRY. 


By Professor Lotuar Meyer. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the 
German, by P. PHILLIrs Bepson, D.Sc. (Lond.), B.Se. (Vict.), F.C.S., 
Professor of Chemistry, Durham College of Science; and W. CARLETON 
Wituiams, B.Sc. (Vict.),. F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, Firth College, 
Sheffield. 8yvo, 18s. 

“ This is perhaps the most important and profound philosophical treatise on one 
of the most fascinating and widely studied sciences......There could scarcely be a 
more acceptable book published than this translation, which commends itself by 
the manifest care exercised in its production.” —Scotsman, 


BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS, and the HOME 


of the ARYAS. By F. Max MiLier. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BLACK POODLE, and other Stories. 


By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice Versi.” With Frontispiecs by G. Da 
Maurier. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, boards ; 2s 64, cloth. 


THREE NEW BOOKS BY MRS. DE SALIS, 


Author of ‘‘ Savouries 4 la Mode,” and ** Entrées a la Mode.” 


SOUPS and DRESSED FISH 4| OYSTERS a la MODE; or, the 
la MODE, Feap. Svo, 1s 6d, boards, oa and over One Hundred Ways 
t) 





[ Ready. Pens sn me .- one 

’ ‘ . a few Recipes for Cooking all kinds 

SWEETS 4 la MODE. Feap. of Shelled Fish. Crown 8vo, ls 6d, 
8vo, 1s 6d, boards. [Nearly ready. boards, (Ready. 





The ANATOMY of ACTING.—See LONGMAN’S 
MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 


"Now ready, price 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—FEBRUARY. 


ConTENTS. 
Eve. Bythe Author of “ John Herring,” “* Mchalah,” &c. Chaps. 23-26. 
Tue Anatomy or Actiné.—II. By William Archer, 
WAITING FOR THE TraIn. By Bernard Hastie. 
A Queer Bustness. By W. E. Norris. 
Dress AND EXTRAVAGANCE. By Mrs. Reeve. 
Orcuips. By Frederick Boyle. 
Uncte Prerce. By Charles Blatherwick. Chaps, 1-3. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SuIp. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in guantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. — 


For 21 years this preparation has been known tothe fashionable world as superior 
to all others, Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In eases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had, Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, if 
31 and $2 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By John Richard Green, Honorary 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. With Maps and Tables, Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 129th Thousand. 

The necessity has long been recognised for a revised edition of this well-known book ; but Mr. Green always felt that no revision would be 
satisfactory that was otherwise than complete, and he was unhappily not spared to carry this out himself. This book has, therefore, remained 
substantially unaltered until now. In this new edition, which was undertaken at the Author’s express wish, Mrs. Green has been careful not 
to interfere with the plan or stracture of the book; but while guided in general by the later work of her husband in his larger history, she 
has not hesitated to avail herself also of books recently published, and of the ready help and advice of many of Mr. Green’s historical friends, 
including the Bishop of Chester, Canon Creighton, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Lecky, and Profeesor Gardiner. Marginal notes and dates are for the first 
time 7 throughout, which will add to the convenience of the book for school use; and the chronological tables have been carefully 


A TREATISE on ALGEBRA. By Charles Smith, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney 


Sussex College, Cambridge ; Author of ‘Elementary Alzebra,” “ Conic Sect‘ons,’’ “ An Elementary Treatise on Suolid Geometry,” &. Crown 8vo, 73 64, 
This book is designed for the use of higher classes of schools and the junior stadents in the Universities. No pains have been spared to 
ensure variety and interest inthe Examples. With this end in view, hundreds of Examination Papers have been consulted, including, with 
very few exceptions, every paper which has been set in Cambridge for many years past. Amongst the Examples will also be found many 
interesting theorems which have been taken from different mathematical journals. 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED and ENLARGED. 


A COURSE of PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By T. i. 


.R.8. } assisted H, N. MARTIN, B.A., M.B.. D.Sc., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. New Elition, Revised and Extended by G, B, 
HOWES, 4 FBS. 3 nesistod PY Tooloep, Normal School of Scicnce, and Royal School of Mines; and DH, SCOTT, M.D, Ph.D., Assistant-Profwcr of 
Botany, Normal School of Science, and Ruyal School of Mines. With a Preface by T. H. HUXLEY, F.RS. Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 














; A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
#ESAR.—The HELVETIAN WAR. Be Selections ’ 
® from Book I. of the “ De Bello Gallico.” Ads for the Use of Beginners. | ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, 
With Notes, Exercites, and Vocabulary by W. Weicu, M.A., an C. G. M.A. With Answers. Sesond Edition, Revised, Globe 8vo, 486d; or in Two 
DurrieLp, M.A, 18mo, 1s 6d. (Elementary Classics.) Parts. Part I., 23; Part I[., 3s,—A K&Y is in the press, 


VIRGIL.—ZWEID. Book VI. Edited by T. E. Page,| DYNAMICS for BEGINNERS. By the Same Author. 
M.A. 18mo, Is 6d. (Elementary Olassics ) [In the press. Globe 8vo, 33 6d. 


—~ BEEID. Book Rev. H. M. Stephen- T q 
80s, 18mo, 1s 64, oe by, [In the = ot tl ba BEGINERUS By the Same 


ATO, — REPUBLIO. 1.-V. Edited by T. H. 
Piesents Ht. Preeat UR cine. Oxford. Feap. by (Classical | ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY By the Same Author. 


[Shortly. | Fourth Edition, Globe 8vo, 43 6d. 


: ‘HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. 
mp a SOHOOL | men oy jin, the, |" “Globe Sro, 43 64, Both Parts, complete ee ee Satie. 
otes 


ith ELEMENTARY AL ; . 8 
ns from nt of the other Evangelist: Arrang fad Baited, with ELEMEN GEBRA for SCHOOLS. By #. 


ePaper By Ot uk A 
a JOM Breyten Toms A Cnr. Som Rio, ALGEBRATCAL | EXERCISES and | EXAMINATION 
* Y CR. oa) D for PRREES. By Ace HIGHER ALGEBRA. A Sequel to “‘ Elementary Algebra 
WNW OMPORAPHICAL SARTRE, Tani Wy Avld wrpeatant Guth ay'cres feots we 


¥.B.8., Director-General of the Geological 
. By ARCHIBALD Fellow and Tutor of Sidney S1*sex College, Cambridge, Author of “ Coni 
Kingdom, Val . ay By es of Geography 7 Sections,” “ An Elementary Treatise on Solid G2ometry,” &c. Globa 8v0, 4364. 






*,* The aim of this volume is to adyooate the claims of Geography ss anedu-| A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. Includi 
cational discipline of a high order, and to show how these may be practi- Alternative Proofs, together with additional Theorems and Serine 
eally recognised by teachers, Glassified and Arranged. By H. 8, Hawt, M.A., and F. H, Srevens, M.A. 
as wir 4 Geography of the British Isles. By ‘Shortly. Part I., Books I. and 1I. Gobe 8vo, 2s. 

= ‘7. | KINEMATICS and DYNAMICS. A i 

. An Elementary Treatise 

FAWCETT'S MANUAL of POLITICAL L1Se, 

PRTGOROMY, 09 ¢ XPLANATORY DIG of. By Cram A. Wa BA By James Gorpon Macaregor, M.A., D.Sc., Munro Professor of Physics in 
ae vO, " 


> ee College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 


LITI A. Walker, M.A., « " 
POLEPIOAL ve ana ond ine Naan Walker, M.A../ A COMPANION to “WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. 


. the Rev. Jonn J. Miune, M.A., formerly S d M f 
Edition, ged and Re ' eb School, Author of ‘* Weekly Foclion Peper” a Eons mga 
The CHARACTER and LOGICAL METHOD of [ Immediately. 
POLITIOAL INOMY. By J. E. Oatmyzs, LL.D. New Edition, Crown | ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS, LESSONS in. 
8vo, 6s. RESSIVE FRENCH COURSE B PT ea Wit loots mA» em, se Ee 4 } A ra Gee, B.Se. 
"g - md. i ustrations, Crown 8vo. Vol. I. GENERAL PHYSICAL 
Sai eta game tee Late TE | mxaorrcan Puvaios tr gumvoLs ea ie 
containing ecidence, or S and the JUNIOR 
thoroughly —— ~ 3, is, II. tar — STUDENTS of COLLEGES, By theSame Authors. Vol. I. Bis 
taining an 1 , Ree, Sr nan and MAGNETISM. Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A New 9 
Feap. Svo, 2s. Ill. THIRD YEAR a a Systematic Syntax and M S ; r 
Lemons tn Composition. Extra Foap, 8vo, 2s — ain By 2g My pion vad 
The ZAGER, COMPS 2 MATA Te overeat, vaca 
GRESSIVE ‘ 5 or Differen RGANIC CHEMISTRY, the OWENS 
Seeee” Peak tal DRONE Paks, cess chi TE 


i, COLLEGE COURSE of, By Junius B, Conen, Ph.D., F.C.S. With 
nea BR, 4s 6d; THIRD YEAR, i. 4 eel Roscog, F.R.8., and Professor SCHORLEMMER, F.RS. 
. ‘cap. 8v0, 6 
FLORIAN.—SELECT FABLES. Edited, with Notes. : 
sae nmi, and Exercises, by Onatune Xsud, M.A. Heod-Master of Un.| A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. E. Roscoe, 
versity School, Nottingham, Illustrated, Globe 8vo, 1s 6d. ep ~~ ns as tg A oS enter in the Owens 
, Victoria University, nchester, i trations. » Ii, 
A SOHOOL POETRY BOOK. Compiled by M. A. Woods.| Part IV. Demy 8vor Zia? onesters With Tilustrations, Vol. 1 
Feap. 8vo. Book I., 2s 6d; Book II., 4s 6d. 


Vols, I. and II—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

GOLDSMITH—The DESERTED VILLAGE and | Vol.1—The NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 21s, Vol. II., Part METALS. 
TRAVELLER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by AkTHUR Barrett, 18s. Vol. II., Part II.—METALS. 18s. 
B.A., Professor of English Literature in the Elphinstone College, Bombay. Vol. IfI.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Four Parts. Parts I., II., and IV,, 2ls 
Globe 8vo, 2s. each, Part III., 18s, 

A HISTORY of ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. By|A COURSE of QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS for 


Grorce Saintssury. Crown 8yo, 7 STUDENTS. By W. Noex Harttey, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry and of 


FIRST LESSONS in BOOK-KEEPING, By J. Thornton. 4 


—_ Chemistry, Science and Art Department, Royal College of Science, 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


lin, Examiner in Chemistry to the College of Preceptors. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
The object of this volame is to make the theory of Book-keeping sufficiently 9 
PR mp enpoey hs darn LA. | The STUDENT’S GUIDE to the BAR. By W. W. Rouse 


| BALL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
*,* A KEY to above, for the use of Teachers and Private Students, containing | Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 
all the Exercises fully worked out, with Brief Notes, is now ready, price 10s 6d. | 2s 6d. 


MAC MILLAN and COS DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of NEW and FORTHCOMING EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
is now ready, post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN ‘and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


Loxpon: Printed by Joun Campsett, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “'Srrcrator” Offios, Nc. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January z8th, 1888, 

















